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Clatter e ¢ e by conrad, jr. 


This is the first Luther League of 
America Convention for “Clatter .. . 
by conrad, jr.” Since it is “Clatter’s” 
convention debut, he decided to use 
two columns this month talking about 
the subject: What should a conven- 
tioneer take home from this conven- 
tion? 

That question is very much in or- 
der. For about 85% of you, this will 
be your first and only LLA Conven- 
tion. So, it’s either benefit now, or 
never! 

There is a lot that each conven- 
tioneer should take home. By all 
means, take home what you brought: 
your suitcase and all your clothes— 


‘the clean stuff as well as the dirty 


~ stuff. 


But there are other items of much 
greater importance. For example, your 
program packet. Do more than just 
“take it home.” After you get home, 
read the leaflets and booklets. Digest 
their contents. If you are a typical 
conyentioneer, you will read very little 
while here at Miami University—ex- 
cept “name tags” and “séssion 
agendas.” Therefore, do your reading 
when you get home. 

Take home the “know-how” of your 
workshop. Whatever workshop _ it 
might be —Evangelism, Dramatics, 
Caravaning—take home the technique 
information, and put it to work in 
your church and community. 


Take home the inspiration of the 
special evening programs. But make 
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sure that the inspiration inspires you 
to inspire others back home. 


Take home the friendships you 
make here at Miami University. There 
is no doubt about it, you will head for 
home with a lot more friends than you 
had when you arrived in Oxford. You 
will learn this week, if you haven’t 
learned it before, that young people 
are pretty much alike regardless of 
where they come from, and what they 
look like, and how they talk. Take 
home with you an appreciation of a 
dukes-mixtured American Lutheran 
youth! 


Many of you will be taking home 
the experiences of your first trip to 
a large university campus, your first 
taste of dormitory: life, your first big 
trip away from _home’ without Mom 
or Dad tagging along. = 


Take home the memories of this 
convention. There’s an old tune that 
goes, “Precious memories, how they 
linger!” 


What are you going to do with the 
memories that linger from this con- 
vention? Will you stack them away 
merely for the purpose of recalling 
them for your grandchildren, proudly 
relating how you attended the largest 
convention in LLA’s 58-year history? 


Lingering memories are not worth 
their lingering unless they lead you 
to action—right now in the present. 
That’s the aim of this 1953 conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America! 


One 


youth 


in the church 


LLA Associate Secretary Mary Helen Smith Resigns 


Shortly after the Luther League of America office opened for busi- 
ness on Monday, June 15, the telephone jangled. On the other end of 
the line was Mary Helen Smith, associate secretary of the LLA. She was 


calling Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad, from Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, to convey news of her engage- 
ment to Robert Sanders, vice-presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Luther 
League. Simultaneously she an- 
nounced her resignation from the LLA 
staff. 

Bob and Mary Helen will be mar- 
ried in late October in Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Penna. They plan to live in 
Columbia. Mary Helen’s resignation 
becomes effective October 15. 


To be married 


Two 


Strong influence in LLA 

Marked changes in work among in- 
termediates have been made _ since 
Mary Helen began directing _ this 
phase of the LLA program three and 
one-half years ago. Under her editor- 
ship the name of Intermediate Quar- 
terly Helps, topics manual for the jun- 
ior high age group, was changed to 
High Ideals. A livelier format and 
more consistent promotion has re- 
sulted in a 48 per cent increase in 
circulation. 

As staff representative on the inter- 
mediate advisory committee she had 
repeatedly asked that the voice of 
youth be recognized. Through her in- 
fluence the committee has been 
changed from a completely adult 
group to one in which teen-agers have 
1epresentation. 

Besides devoting about one-third of 
her time to field work, she has served 
as adviser to the LLA evangelism 
committee. Under her direction the 
program of youth evangelism has be- 
come a major phase of the Luther 
League program. 

Her abilities have also been recog- 
nized outside the United Lutheran 
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Church. She is a member of the board 


- of managers of the Joint Commission 


on Missionary Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. 
As such she served as chairman of 
the junior high committee, a group 
responsible for planning all materials 
for intermediates published by 
].C.M.E. 

In both 1950 and 1952 she was 
the youngest official representative of 
the United Lutheran Church to ses- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

Bob is a certified public accountant 
with a large accounting firm in South 
Carolina. As treasurer of the S. C. 
Luther League last year, he was a 
strong advocate of the “grace” system 
of financing youth work in the church. 


New York changes name 


In a history-making step, the New 
York LL convention meeting May 
29-31 at Syracuse, N. Y., approved a 
constitutional amendment changing its 
name. The action makes the LL of 
New York State the LL of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York and 
New England. The move paved the 
way to bring Massachusetts into the 
synodical organization. 

Crucial point of the issue came 
when a delegate asked, “Will Con- 
necticut Luther League remain auton- 
omous if this change is made? It vig- 
orously opposes a synodical Luther 
League.” 

Under the boundary lines fixed for 
the parent synod, Connecticut would 
be a part of the synodical league. 

Immediately Dr. Paul C. White, 
New York State LL adviser, spoke. 
He assured the group that Connecti- 
cut would not automatically be ab- 
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ABOVE THE CLACKETY-CLACK of train 
wheels, Dorothy Herlin leads devotions. 
Learning that they would not arrive in 
time to attend worship at New York 
LL Convention, the New York City dele- 


gation arranged to hold a_ service 
aboard their special car of “The Knick- 
erbocker.”” As the convention wor- 
shipped in Syracuse, 43 leaguers speed- 
ing through the Mohawk Valley had an 
identical service aboard the train. 


sorbed into the synodical organization. 
The Connecticut State LL would, 
however, be invited to join the fel- 
lowship. 


Pledge vs. apportionment 


The question of operating the syn- 
odical league on a pledge system or 
apportionment brought another volley 
of discussion. Only action taken by 
the convention was to schedule a 
synodical workers’ conference in the 
fall at which financial problems would 
be thoroughly studied. 

Dorothy. Kull, extension secretary, 
reported that two new districts, West- 


Three 


chester and Southern Tier, had been 
organized during the year. They bring 
the total number of districts in the 
synodical league to 14. Eleven local 
leagues were received into synodical 
membership. 
Tiedemann elected prexy 

President of the league is Albert 
Tiedemann, Brooklyn. Other officers 
are: Joe Rooney, Island Park, vice- 
president; Kay Welsing, Rosedale, re- 
cording secretary; Margaret Heilig, 
Brooklyn, corresponding — secretary; 
and Jack Haynes, Utica, treasurer. 


Virginia plans field work 

Delegates to the Virginia LL con- 
vention, meeting June 23-25 at Roa- 
noke College voted unanimously to 
provide a field work program for local 
leagues during 1953-54. 

According to Malcolm L. Minnick, 
Jr., synodical league president, $600 
will be allocated from the budget to 
launch the program. Plans call for 
members of the executive committee 
and top-notch leaguers to schedule 
one or two day sessions with local 
leagues. 


Outstanding evangelism 

Ascension League, Danville, Va., 
and Stony Man Luther League, Lu- 
ray, Va., were recognized for outstand- 
ing accomplishments in evangelism. 
Through youth visitation Danville 
LL had enlisted 16 new members 12 
through 14 years of age. An inter- 
mediate unit had subsequently been 
organized. Stony Man league reported 
that its membership had been swelled 
by 30 as a result of a visitation pro- 
gram. 

A revision to the synodical consti- 
tution, passed by the convention, pro- 
vides for a broader evangelism em- 


Four 


VIRGINIA LL TREASURER Roscoe Alex- 


ander charts apportionment received 
during the year. Convention adopted 
a $2725 budget for 1953-1954. 


phasis for the Virginia LL. It encour- 
ages local league enlistment programs 
and personal evangelism, as well as 
formation of new leagues. 


Minnick re-elected 

Malcolm L. Minnick, Jr., Salem, 
Va., was returned to the office of pres- 
ident for a second year. Libby Line- 
barger, Greenville, Tenn., was elected 
vice-president; Alyse Sisson, Roanoke, 
Va., secretary; Roscoe Alexander, 
Weyers Cave, Va., treasurer; Anna 
Lou Beahm, New Market, Va., statis- 
tician, and Ella Mae Utt, Roanoke, 
Va., member-at-large. 


Leaguers work for synod 
Four Texas youth, Vida Abrameit, 
Loy Schalermer, Edith Albers, and 


Bulletin 
Registrants for the LLA convention, 
Miami University, August 10-15, should 
note that Oxford, Ohio, is on Eastern 


Standard Time. Convention sessions 
are scheduled for EST. 
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Arlyn Hauseman, are serving as parish 
workers in the Texas Synod this sum- 
mer. Chosen for exceptional leadership 
and teaching ability, the parish work- 
ers received an intensive four-day 
briefing session in parish work. They 
have been assigned to congregations 
in the synod. 

The Texas Luther League is paying 
the salary of at least one of the parish 
workers. 


Prexy to be parish worker 


Billie Grace Ungerer, president of 
the Texas Luther League, has _ac- 
cepted a call to serve as a parish 
worker at First English Church, Aus- 
tin. Billie Grace, who is serving as 
associate field secretary for the LLA 
this summer, will assume her duties at 
First English in the fall. 


Puerto Ricans greeted royally 
When the Puerto Rican delegation 


= ra 
TRIPS OF MALCOLM MINNICK, JR., for 
the Va. LL read like a travelogue. 
Prexy Minnick has trekked over 4,CO0 
miles during the past year on LL busi- 
ness.- Reason he stopped travelling at 
4,000 miles: he’d exhausted the _presi- 
dent's travel fund in the budget. He 
has also written over 751 letters as 
synodical president. 
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reaches Philadelphia, Pa., on the last 
lap of their trip to the LLA Conven- 
tion, Oxford, Ohio, they will get a 
royal welcome. Young people of Phila- 
delphia District LL have been eagerly 
waiting to greet them and show them 
the city. Reason is that the district 
contributed $200 toward the travel 
costs of the Puerto Rican leaguers. 

The project has been under way 
for the last few months. Doris M. 
Bull, district president, reported that 
leagues in the Philadelphia area des- 
ignated one Sunday as Caribbean Day 
on which local groups held special 
services. The offerings received from 
the observance, plus money from the 
district treasury, went toward the 
“Caribbean Project.” 

A check for over $350 was mailed 
to the Luther League of the Carib- 
bean Synod to help defray convention 
travel expense. In addition to the 
Philadelphia District fund, money had 
been donated by interested individ- 
uals as well as the New York District 
Luther League. 


Lancaster breaks record 

All attendance records of the Lan- 
caster Conference were shattered at 
its convention May 2. 360 leaguers 
streamed into Trinity Church, Eph- 
rata, Pa. It was their last convention 
as_a part of the Ministerium of Penna. 
In July most leagues in the area would 
be transferred to Central Penn LL. 

Ralph Pallen Coleman, noted artist, 
spoke on “The Life of Jesus through 
an Artist’s Brush.” Coleman’s paint- 
ings are widely known among Lu- 
theran circles. 


Report on British Guiana 
“The Lutherans are advancing in 
British Guiana,” John Parkinson told 


Five 


é 


the Philadelphia Conference LL con- 
vention meeting May 2. “It is the 
youth,” Parkinson stated, “who are 
making this church a powerful wit- 
nessing church. The church is using 
the young people, even children, to 
carry the Lutheran doctrines back to 
their parents.” 


Parkinson left his native British 


Guiana six years ago. He is now a 
student at Mt. Airy Seminary, Phila. 
Intermediate unit of Salem church, 
Philadelphia, won an_ intermediate 
contest sponsored by the conference. 
Winning entry was a miniature chan- 
cel made from soap and cardboard. 
Raymond Volkwine was re-elected 
president of the organization. 


Financial Report For period ending June 30, 1953 


APPORTIONMENT 
Quota Paid 
California ..... $ 600.00 $ 400.00 $ 
Canadaaows oh02 1,217.00 216.05 
Central Penna. . 2,049.00 
Connecticut 194.00(5) 194.00 
Rionidano ns. eck: 192.00(1) 192.00 
Georgia-Ala. 291.00 57.60 
PUIQOIS cr shh Be 1,271.00 120.00 
Indiana: (ice. 506.00 
NOW A tas shoe 682.00 414.04 
WanisaSs 5 ct re 417.00(3) 417.00 
Ken.-Tenn 232.00 116.00 
Maryland ..... 641.00 300.30 
Michigan ...... 409.00 
Midwest ....... 953.00 
Min. of Pa. 4,129.00 1,885.00 
Minnesota ..... 939.00 
Mississippi 40.00 30.00 
Montana ...... 4.00 
Nebraska ...... 553.00 188.50 
New Jersey 1,235.00 450.00 
New York ..... 1,767.00 543.00 
North Carolina 3,152.00(6) 3,152.00 
North Dakota .. 
Nova Scotia ... 152.00(7) 221.60 
Ohio? sek. 2,879.00 727.63 
Pacific's .ie4i-% 100.00 
Pittsburgh . 1,874.00 380.52 
Rocky Mountain 140.00 
South Carolina . 1,576.00 816.00 
OK ASS wid stk Wee 420.00 200.00 
NiINGI ia. pu kieps ete 575.00(2) 575.00 
West Virginia .. 189.00 50.00 
Western Canada 471.00(4) 471.00 
Wisconsin ..... 610.00 83.26 
Puerto Rico 
Special =; 3... 
$12,204.50 
Six 


ARGENTINA YOUTH SPECIAL 
Quota Paid SUNDAY GIFTS 
1951-1953 
548.00 $ 450.44 $ 3.00 $ 5.00 
1,278.00(10) 1,278.00 > 32.00 
1,500.00(7) 2,087.32 97.15 30.00 
100.00(1) 194.58 
132.00(13) 181.86 18.75 
291.00 196.80 5.60 
1,200.00(2) 1,226.00 107.03 1.00 
506.00(4) 650.04 
682.00(12) 688.07 58.34 
350.00 250.00 
338.00 329.46 
858.00 890.92 63.75 
345.00 179.39 
869.00(8) 879.41 6.76 12.00 
4,121.00 3,628.37 70.50 86.00 
801.00 457.70 LOOT 
24.00(3) 45.00 2.00 
30.00 12.16 
643.00 450.62 25.09 
848.00 842.84 70.42 
2,000.00 1,654.71 69.12 
2,458.00(11) 2,463.00 184.17 356.62 
7.85 
152.00(14) 152.00 
2,504.00 2,013.57 34.09 
270.00 184.64 
1,225.00 1,043.96 39.25 
140.00 54.00 
1,450.00 . 1,157.85 5.00 
383.00(6) 383.00 55.78 198.20 
678.00 631.64 3.83 
180.00(5) 217.05 
611.00(9) 611.00 58.16 10.00 
668.00 406.59 5.00 5.00 
150.00 
432.26 
$26,482.58 $944.92 $793.66 
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Long Island adds six 


, _ Six new leagues were welcomed into 
the Long Island District at its con- 
vention in May. Leagues are: Inter- 
mediate, senior and young people 
units of Covenant, Ridgewood; senior 
unit, Holy Trinity, Hollis; Holy Trin- 
ity, Bellerose; and St. Matthew, South 
Ozone Park. 


Goldenne to Tanganyika 


Gerald Goldenne, president of the 
Wisconsin Luther League, and _ his 
wife, the former Pat Reuther, sail Au- 
gust 5 for Tanga, East Africa. Gerry 
was ealled by the Board of Foreign 
Missions, United Lutheran Church, to 
serve as educational secretary of the 
Usambara area in Tanganyika. 


Pat and Gerry, 1953 graduates of 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., were 
married on commencement day. Pat 
has been active in the Illinois Luther 
League. 


Convention Calendar 

Georgia-Alabama 

Camp Lutheridge, August 3-6 
lowa 

Lake Okoboji, August 16-21 
Midwest 

Fremont, Nebraska, August 17-19 
Kansas 

Camp WaShunGa, August 23-30 
Pittsburgh 

Camp Lutherlyn, August 24-31 
South Carolina 

Charleston, August 25-26 
Rocky Mountain 

Decker’s, Colorado, August 24-31 


Order free bulletins for use on 


Youth Sunday 


September 20, 1953 


from the 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


1228 Spruce Street 
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Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Seven 


By Bill Smeltz 


Characters 

Martin Luther, the Reformer 

Katherina (Katy) Luther, his wife 
- The Spirit of the Seal 

The Black Cross 

The Red Heart 

The White Rose 

The Blue Field 

The Gold Ring 

Members of the Luther League 


Stage setting 
Regular flats painted neutral or just 
curtains may be used as a_back- 
ground. One and one-half foot high 
platform in upper right corner (see 


Eight 


Youth Sunda: 


A play explaining th 


sketch of stage setting) with steps on 
both sides. On the platform is a 
heavy but small table with two stools 
or two very plain chairs behind it. 
On the rear wall is a reproduction of 
Luther’s Seal in color at least six feet 
in diameter. This can be painted on 
the wall or made by pinning crepe 
paper or colored cardboard on the 
wall. A soft light illuminates the seal 
so that the audience can see it dis- 
tinctly. The light may be on when the 
curtain is raised or may be switched 
on gradually as Luther reads his let- 
ter describing it. An irregular arc of 
chairs begins at the left side of the 
platform and swings down stage left 
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service 


uther Seal 


allowing persons to go behind them 
from the left entrance to the platform. 
There is an entrance in the center of 
the wall, left, and one down stage in 
the wall right. 


The Play 


(Curtain raises. Stage lights low. 
Katy is behind table on platform ar- 
ranging two mugs and plates for a 
light lunch. Two candles on the table 
are burning. A small branch with 
fresh cherries still hanging on it lies 
in the center—a Luther household cus- 
tom. 


Katy wears a dark long dress with 
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a long, spotless, white bibbed apron. 
She has on a small white cap or bon- 
net. After surveying the table setting 
carefully, she goes sprightly to the en- 
trance, left, and calls rather impa- 
tiently:) 

Katy: Martin—Martin Luther! (No 
reply. Returns to table as she says:) 
That man. Work, work, work—write, 
write, write—hell wear himself out 
some day. I wish he would just come 
and relax a few minutes. (She sits on 
stool farthest right, head in hands.) 

(Luther appears in doorway, left. 
He wears a plain dark robe, tied at 
the waist, much like a monk's habit. 
He has a sheet of heavy paper in his 


Nine 


ENTRANCE 


STAGL RIGHT 


hands. He pauses in the doorway.) 

Lutuer: Katy, you look more beau- 
tiful than ever in the candlelight. 

Katy: (Looking up quickly) Ob, 
Martin, you always try to flatter me 
when you know I’m displeased. (Con- 
cerned.) ‘You must quit working so 
hard. Who will ever read all those 
arguments and ideas you write down 
anyhow? 

Lutu: (Walking towards table) 
Now, now, Katy. It soothes me just 
to write. And, besides, this (holding 
up letter) is no involved theological 
treatise, but merely a letter to my 
close friend, Lazarus Spengler. (He 
sits on stool at left of table.) 

Katy: Didn’t you just hear from 
him the other day? 

Lut: Yes, he was curious to know 


Ten 


tine 
LIGHT 


ENTRANCE 


STAGE LEFT 


whether he had the details of my 
seal correct before it was cut. I de- 
cided to describe it again for him and 
state the meaning of each charge. 
That way it will be more clear. 

Kary: And is that what the letter 
is? (Luther nods “yes.”) Could I hear 
it, too? : 

Lutu: (Before he reads it they bow 
their heads as he quietly says grace.) 
Praise God from all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye heavenly hosts, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. (He takes a long, satisfying 
drink from the mug, wipes his lips, 
then reads slowly and distinctly to 
Katy.) Grace and peace in Christ! 
Honorable sir and respected friend— 
Because you want to know if my seal 
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is rightly understood, I will give you 
my first thoughts which I want in- 
cluded in my arms—as an expression 
and reminder of my theology. 


First, there should be a black cross 
in a heart, having its natural color, so 
that I may always remind myself that 
faith in the crucified Lord saves us. 
For if one believes this in his heart, 
he will be justified. Now, although it 
is a black cross, which mortifies and 
should also cause pain and harm, 
nevertheless it does not change the 
natural color of the heart, it does not 
corrupt nature, that is to say, it does 
not kill, for the heart maintains its 
life. “For he who through faith is 
righteous, shall live.” (Pause.) 


Such a heart should stand in a 
white rose to show that faith causes 
joy, comfort, and peace, and in short, 
sets forth these qualities in a happy 
white rose, certainly not as the world 
gives peace and joy. For this reason, 
the rose is white and not red, for 
white is the color of all spiritual be- 
ings and angels. (Pause.) 


This rose stands in a blue field to 
indicate that such joy of faith in the 
spirit is a beginning of the future 
heavenly joy—understood and grasped 
through hope, though not yet re- 
vealed. 


Finally, around this blue field is a 
golden ring to signify that such bless- 
edness in heaven is endless, and more 
precious than all joys and treasures, 
just as gold is the highest and cost- 
liest metal. 


Christ, our dear Lord, be with your 
spirit unto eternal life. Amen.* 


* Adapted from a 


translation by David 
Scheidt. 
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Katy: Oh, Martin, the letter is 
beautiful. It expresses so well all that 
our Lord has done for us and the 
real joy and peace which he brings 
into our lives. 

Lutu: Yes, I never cease to marvel 
at the good news he has brought. 
How wonderful that God should al- 
ways forgive us all our sinfulness even 
though we do nothing to deserve it. 

Katy: It really is what our Lord 
has done, isn’t it? Think of how ter- 
rible our lives would be if we could 
depend only on ourselves. Surely the 
very strictest life we could live would 
fail us. 

Lut: Yes, even the best we could 
live would not be good enough. But 
this is no reason to be anxious and 
worry, Katy. For to those who turn 
to him, realizing their own failings, 
he is always merciful. And when we 
trust in him for all things, he always 
comforts us with the assurance of his 
complete forgiveness. Though our 
sins be the greatest and blackest, his 
grace and pardon abound even more. 

Katy: (Looking straight at audi- 
ence.) In this is our comfort and 
peace. Truly we can depend and 
trust in his love and mercy every min- 
ute of our lives. (Turning to Martin.) 
I never realized how significant the 
meaning of the seal was before. Laz- 
arus should have no trouble under- 
standing the parts now. 

Lutu: (A little excitedly.) Katy, 
don’t you think we should have the 
coat of arms cut on the new sand- 
stone door in the front? 

Katy: It would be a fine addition 
to Pastor Lauterbach’s splendid gift. 

Lurn: Under it will be the words, 
“A Christian’s heart walks on roses 
even though under the cross”, and 


Eleven 


around the seal will be placed VIVIT 
meaning “He lives!” There is no 
greater comfort to the down-hearted 
than the knowledge that he lives. 

(They both look pensively at the 
candles.) 

Katy: (Without changing her gaze.) 
Martin. 

Lutu: Yes, Katy. 

Katy: Do you think others will 


know how much the seal _ really 
means? 

Lutu: (Looking at her.) What 
others? 


Katy: I mean the people who live 
years and years from now. 

Lutu: Well, I don’t know. I sup- 
pose the seal itself will soon be for- 


gotten. But surely man must always— 


- remember the comforting good news 
of salvation which God gave through 
his Son. 

Katy: (Excitedly, looking at Lu- 
ther.) But what if they do forget? 
What if the church again becomes 
confused and teaches that man can 
be good enough on his own? What if 
people again are taught that attend- 
ing church so often and saying certain 
prayers, and performing certain acts 
make one acceptable to God? Maybe 
they will even come to believe that 
God is interested in the good person 
only, and not the sinner even more. 

Lutu: Oh, Katy, this cannot be! 
If the seal will remind mankind that 
the only source of salvation and peace 
is given freely by our Lord Jesus, then 
I hope and pray that it will live on 
forever and ever. 

(As Luther completes this line -a 
group of at least five Luther leaguers 
come through the entrance, left. They 
are commenting as they take their 
seats on stage about the filmstrip on 
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symbolism they have just seen in the 
adjoining room. They do not notice 
the Luthers sitting on the platform. 
Martin and Katy, however, are sur- 
prised by the group and look at them 
in wonder.) 

First Leacuer: That sure was a 
good filmstrip on Christian symbolism, 
wasn’t it? 

Seconp L.: I'll say. I never knew 
we had so many symbols in our Chris- 
tian background. 

Tutrp L.: (A girl.) And I never 
realized that such simple designs 
could say so much. They always 
seemed to me to, be pretty pictures 
used to fill in empty spaces. 

Fourtu L.: The decorations in our 
church mean much more now that I 
know what the eagle, the lamb, and 
triangle, and anchor and all the others 
stand for. 

lst L.: But did you notice that 
they missed a symbol? 

Firtu L.: Well—you couldn't ex- 
pect them to include all the symbols. 
After all, there must be literally hun- 
dreds of them. 

(Martin and Katy have taken in the 
conversation with puzzled expressions 
on their faces. As they speak, the 
leaguers still do not notice them.) 

Luru: Katy, what is a filmstrip? 
And what are these youngsters jab- 
bering about? 

Katy: I have no idea. It’s some- 
thing about symbols. Listen! 

Isr L.: Yes, but this was a very 
important one, especially for us lea- 
guers. 

41H L.: Well, what is it? (Then 
suddenly thinking of it.) Oh, Tll bet 
you mean the Lutheran emblem. 

Isr L.: Sure—you all have seen it— 
Martin Luther’s coat of arms. 
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Katy: Martin, did you hear that? 
Theyre talking about your seal. 

(Martin puts his finger to his lips 
telling Katy to be quiet.) 

Isr L.: (Continuing.) The black 
cross, red heart, the white rose and 
blue field and gold ring all mean 
something important. 

Srp L.: I remember now. We had 
it explained once several years ago, 
but I forgot all about it. Besides it’s 
too complicated and deep to under- 
stand anyhow. 

(At this, Martin pounds his fist on 
the table, and stands up indignantly.) 

Lutu: Now see here. That state- 
ment just isn’t true. (The leaguers all 
turn quickly in their seats to see who 
has spoken.) 

Katy: (Restraining Martin with her 
left hand.) Now, Martin, please don’t 
get excited. 

Lutu: (Continuing) My seal is quite 
plain in its statement of my theology. 


\ There is nothing clearer in all the 


world. The cross tells what God has 
done for us mortals and the other sym- 
bols express what life is like for the 
believer. 

83rp L.: (Sticking up for her opin- 
ion.) Your seal. Who do you— 

Isr L.: (Interrupting) Sh! Be quiet. 
I believe—(Looking more closely.) Yes, 
it is, it’s Martin Luther himself. 

3rp L.: But that’s impossible. 

Lutu: (Smiling and friendly.) Come 


“now, young lady. What are a few 


centuries in our young lives? Of 
course, I am Martin Luther. (Motion- 
ing to Katy.) And this is my wife, 
Katy. 

Katy: (Smilingly nods.) Hello. 

(The leaguers look at the two in- 
credibly, then forget the incongruity 
involved and are quite happy over 
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the presence of their visitors.) 

Ist L.: Golly, we're certainly hon- 
ored to have you with us this evening. 

(The leaguers all chime in together 
—“Yeh!” “We sure are!” “You bet!” 
etc.) 

Srp L.: (As the clamor dies down.) 
I'm really very sorry for what I said 
about your seal. But it is true that 
it’s message doesn’t seem very clear to 
me—perhaps you could help us! 

4ru L.: Sure. Our topic is symbol- 
ism and yours is one of the most 
important of all. 

(Again the leaguers exclaim to- 
gether—“Please?” “Yes, do.” etc.) 

Lutu: (Chuckling and smiling at 
Katy.) Well, Katy and I were just dis- 
cussing this very thing. Katy was 
quite worried that the message of the 
seal may be forgotten. (Turning to 
the leaguers.) But as long as such 
eager young people as you care about 
it—the message will not be lost. 

57H L.: Then you will tell us? 

Luru: Yes, of course. It would be 
a great pleasure. 

(Katy, who remains seated, pulls on 
Martin’s sleeve and whispers into his 
ear. The leaguers look at each other 
questioningly.) 

Lutu: Katy has just made a splen- 
did suggestion. Suppose we let the 
seal speak for itself. (Motions to the 
seal on the wall.) 

3rp L.: But how—? 

Lutu: Ah, we will call upon the 
Spirit of the Seal. (Looks toward en- 
trance, left.) Come forth, Spirit and 
make your message plain. 

(The Spirit of the Seal enters, left. 
She is dressed in a long white robe. 
She may carry a staff on the end of 
which is a reproduction of the seal 
six inches in diameter. She stands di- 
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rectly in front of the seal on the wall.) 

Sprrir: I am the Spirit of the Seal. 
For centuries I have lived on in count- 
less emblems, large and_ small, 
throughout the whole world. I re- 
mind young and old of the rich her- 
itage which is theirs in the Great 
Reformation. I proclaim endlessly the 
freedom which was brought to man- 
kind by the Gospel. I announce the 
“good news” of man’s salvation se- 
cured by God alone and freely given 
by him to all who have faith in his 
Son, Jesus, the Christ. “For he who 
through faith is righteous, shall live.” 
I proclaim peace, and joy, and pur- 
pose in life for all who have accepted 
this free gift of God. (Pause.) 

But, let the other symbols of the 
Seal speak. (Steps to her left and 
points with staff to the large cross.) 
Come forth, Black Cross. 

(Boy dressed in black robe enters, 
left, moves to platform and stands in 
front of the table to speak. If prop- 
erly colored robes are not available 
for each symbol, use all plain robes 
and have each person carry a large 
cutout of his symbol in the appro- 
priate color.) 

B. Cross: I am the Black Cross. To 
those fastened to my beams I bring 
terrible pain, and slow, agonizing 
death. It is degradingly shameful to 
die on me for only the very worst 
wrongdoers die by the cross. I stand 
for agony, anguish, torture, suffering, 
sorrow—death. 

Yet, One who endured all this cast 
off the evil which surrounds me and 
rose again that he and all men might 
live eternally. And because of this I 
bear an additional meaning. Now I 
am also a symbol of life—a full and 
everlasting life. 
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I am a paradox. I mortify, causing 
pain and death; nevertheless, I also 
exalt, giving comfort and new life to 
all who love and trust the God who 
brought salvation through me. 

(Black Cross exits, right.) 

Sp. oF THE SEAL: Mankind has 
never experienced an expression of 
love greater than this. God came to 
earth and gave himself completely to 
show that he loves us and wants us 
to be his just as we are. 

(Here the audience sings Hymn 64 
[CSB]. All the hymns used in the play 
should be mimeographed so that 
books and announcing of hymns are 
unnecessary. Be sure to include in- 
structions for singing at the head of 
the song sheet. If this procedure is 
undesirable, the hymns may be sung 
by a choir or soloist backstage. Per- 
haps you will want them read by a 
speech choir er even by the leaguers 
themselves on stage. The hymns may 
be omitted if the production is too 
long for your needs.) 

(After a slight pause the Spirit of 
the Seal points to the heart.) 

Sp. OF THE SEAL: Come forth, Red 
Heart. (A boy in a red robe or carry- 
ing a large red heart enters, left, and 
stands on platform in front of the 
table.) 

Rep Heart: I am the Red Heart. 
This is my natural hue, the color of 
life and vitality. This may seem 
strange since I enfold the terrible 
Black. Cross. But the salvation borne 
by the Cross only quickens me, giving 
health and zest to every throbbing 
minute which I live. I am the faith— 
life, dependent on the Cross for my 
very existence. 

(R. Heart exits, right.) 

(Hymn 325 CSB, stanzas 1, 2, 4, 
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shall then be used.) 

_ SP. OF THE SEAL: (Pointing to the 
White Rose.) Come forth, White 
Rose. 

(Girl in white robe or carrying 
white rose enters, left, and stands on 
platform in front of table.) 

Wuite Rose: I am the White Rose. 
Faith in the Black Cross and salva- 
tion in the Red Heart, rest in me, the 
symbol of joy, comfort, and peace. 
No one can condemn those who trust 
in Jesus the Saviour. There is com- 
plete freedom from anxiety and fear 
for those who accept the forgiveness 
God offers. A Christian who now has 
no guilt because of his thoughts, 
words, or deeds can live only with a 
quiet joy in his heart. “Come to me 
all you who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn from 
me; for I am gentle and lowly in 

heart, and you will find rest for your 
» souls.” 

White also symbolizes the presence 
of the spiritual beings who strengthen 
and minister to those who are in 
Christ. 

(White Rose exits, right.) 

(Hymn 413 CSB, all stanzas, shall 
then be. used.) 

Sp. OF THE SEAL: (Pointing to Blue 
Field.) Come forth, Blue Field. 

(A girl robed in blue or carrying a 
_ large blue disc enters, left, and stands 
in front of table on platform.) 

BiueE Fretp: I am the Blue Field. 
“At present we only see the baffling 
reflections in a mirror, but then it will 
be face to face; at present we are 
learning bit by bit, but then we shall 
understand as all along we have our- 
selves been understood.” I symbolize 
a beginning. Now the joy is full but 
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not complete. Now we experience 
only partially the qualities of life with 
the Father. Our faith in the spirit 
catches a glimpse of that life in which 
only the Father’s will is done and in 
which there are no barriers to com- 
muning with him. Such a life em- 
bodies a happiness which is under- 
stood and grasped only in hope, but 
not yet fully revealed. We cannot see 
clearly the life God has in store for 
all those who love him, but we can 
begin to experience heaven by living 
with him in this world. 

(Blue Field exits, right.) 

(Hymn 436 CSB, all stanzas, shall 
then be used.) 

Sp. OF THE SEAL: (Pointing to the 
Golden Ring.) Come forth, Golden 
Ring. 

(A boy in gold robe or carrying a 
large gold ring enters, left, and stands 
in front of the table on the platform.) 

GoitpEeN Rinc: I am the Golden 
Ring. In my circle there is no begin- 
ning and no ending, thus I symbolize 
the endless eternal blessedness of 
heaven. The world, our friends, our 
relatives, our possessions, all give se- 
curity and happiness, but one by one 
they fail and leave us disappointed, 
despairing, hopeless, and afraid. But 
God continually offers happiness and 
security without ever changing or tak- 
ing back his promises. He is the one 
sure Person on whom we can count as 
friend and guide. 

And this assurance is more precious 
than all joys or pleasures just as the 
gold which forms the ring is the most 
precious of treasures. It is worthy to 
be placed as the standard at the very 
center of our lives. 

(Golden Ring exits, right.) 

Se. OF THE SEAL: Members of the 
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Luther League. You have heard the 
Seal speak: The Black Cross symbol- 
izes the free gift of God’s salvation; 
the Red Heart symbolizes the new, 
full life of those who trust in Jesus, 
the Christ; the White Rose symbolizes 
the peace, comfort, and joy of those 
freed from guilt by the Cross; the 
Blue Field is the beginning of joys 
which will be completed in a fuller 
fellowship with God; the Golden Ring 
symbolizes the endlessness of God’s 
faithful love and forgiveness. Be faith- 
ful to the message of the Lutheran 
emblem, for it makes clear the only 
road to true fellowship with. God. 

(The Spirit of the Seal bows and 
exits, left. Luther stands and the lea- 
guers watch the Spirit as she leaves 

the stage.) 
~ Luts: (As the Spirit leaves.) Thank 
you most kindly, O Spirit. (To the 
leaguers.) And there you have it, my 
young friends, the very heart of the 
faith in which we all are one. (Look- 
ing at 3rd leaguer.) And you, young 
lady! Is the significance of my coat of 
arms still too “complicated and deep” 
to understand? 

3rp L.: Oh, no! Perhaps I'll have to 
think it over some more, but at least 
Tm on the right track. 

StH L.: Me, too! I can realize now 
why the emblem is one of the most 
important of all our symbols. 

Ist L.: Thanks a lot, Dr. Luther, 
for helping us. You know, I have a 
confession to make. Lately I’ve be- 
come awfully doubtful about some of 
these beliefs of ours. There is so much 
change all around us. Nothing ap- 
pears to be stable anymore. People 
are, always moying, neighborhoods 
change, the government is different, 
the countries of the world are always 
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switching loyalties and policies. Be- 
sides that, science is continually dis- 
covering new facts which make some 
of our religious ideas seem pretty an- 
tique. We need something we can hold 
on to. Why, sometimes even our par- 
ents are unsure about the real issues 
in life. 

Im sure I speak for all the leaguers 
when I say how grateful I am for the 
security which the message of the Seal 
has brought. (The other members nod 
in agreement.) 

(As Katy begins to speak, “A 
Mighty Fortress” is played softly in 
the background. It gets slightly louder 
as she and Martin speak and when he 
is finished it is brought up loud and 
finished as the curtains are closed. 
The music may be played on the 
piano, or other instruments such as 
flutes or trumpets. A tape recording 
of an organ could be used. A stirring 
interpretation easily adapted is the 
opening statement of the theme in the 
fourth movement of Mendelssohn's 
“Reformation Symphony” [5th].) 

Katy: (Rising and facing Luther. 
Jubilantly.) Oh, Martin. They do re- 
member. And the coat of arms lives 
on in their hearts. 


Lutu: The Spirit of our God does 
continue to strengthen the church, 
even its younger members, Katy. 
(Then to the leaguers.) And truly God 
is our mighty fortress. An immovable 
rock, we can build on his unchanging 
love as a sure foundation. We can ac- 
complish very little by ourselves, but 
with his help all good things are pos- 
sible. Even though we are undesery- 
ing, if we trust his Word, we'll always 
find it true that he never yet forsook 
at need, those who trusted him in- 


deed. 
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Alternate play for use on Youth Sunday 


Armed with the Word 


By William Richard Fritz 


To the leader 

The following play should be pre- 
sented with as much relaxed natur- 
alness as possible. 

Young people may play all the 
parts. Or the logical adults may take 
the parts since many congregations 
have the officials mentioned. 

Before the play begins a choir or 
soloist should sing the theme hymn, 


\“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 


Word.” This is Hymn 167 in the 
Common Service Book. The first tune 
is preferable. The organ should con- 
tinue with the music through the Nar- 
rator’s first statement. 


Cast 
Narrator: Preferably a young man 
with a resonant speaking voice. He 
should enunciate quite distinctly. 
Tue Pasror: An alert, kindly ap- 


pearing man in his middle forties. 


Miss Jounson: The church secre- 
tary. A  serious-minded girl in her 
early twenties. 

Mr. Boyp: Chairman of the con- 
gregational evangelism committee. 
Energetic extrovert. 

Pastor JAMEs: Neighboring clergy- 
man. On the plump side and slightly 
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stuffy in manner. 

Mr. Wacner: Sunday school su- 
perintendent. Thin, elderly man. 

Miss BincHAM: Prospective mem- 
ber. In her late twenties. Dresses in 
colors that are a little too loud. 

Tommy Hunter: President of the 
Luther League. Appears to be regu- 
lar, yet thoughtful, fellow. 


Setting 
The scene is laid in The Pastor’s 
study. His desk is in the center of 
the room. Usual office furniture is 
evident. Against one wall is a desk 
or table at which Miss Johnson, the 
church secretary, works. During most 
of the play she keeps herself busy at 
her typing and filing. 
The Pastor is seated behind his 
desk. He looks as though he were 
pondering a weighty problem. 


The play 

Narrator: Here is a man trying to 
get an idea... or perhaps I should 
say, trying to find a way to get across 
an idea. We shall call him just The 
Pastor. The reason he has that fear- 
ful expression on his face is that he 
has to meet a deadline. He must pre- 
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pare a program to be used by the 
young people of the congregation on 
Youth Sunday. And here he sits, fol- 
lowing with fascination the peculiar 
wanderings of his mind... . 

(Enter church secretary) 

Here comes Miss Johnson, the 
church secretary, to remind him of the 
other things he should be doing, I 
suppose. . 

Miss JouNson: Pastor, you have all 
these letters. . . . 

Narrator (Quicikly): See I knew 
Esra c 
Miss JOHNSON: . . . to answer and 
the bulletin to set up for this Sunday. 

Pastor: Miss Johnson, what does 
the phrase, “Armed with the Word,” 
suggest to you? 

Miss Jounson:. Armed with the 
~ Word ... Armed with the Word... . 
Well, I have some impressions, but 
I'm not really able to say what it sug- 
gests all of a sudden, just like that. 
What’s the trouble? 

Pastor: That’s the theme suggested 
for Youth Sunday. I can’t seem to get 
an idea for putting across all that it 
means. 

(Enter Mr. Boyd, chairman of the 
evangelism committee. He’s bursting 
with energy. He shakes hands with 
The Pastor and smiles a greeting to 
Miss Johnson.) 

Miss JoHnson: Let me try this 
problem on Mr. Boyd. . . . Mr. Boyd, 
youre evangelism chairman around 
here. ... . What does the subject, 
“Armed with the Word,” mean to 
you? 

Mr. Boyn: “Armed with the Word” 
... Well now, that’s a subject... . 
Isn't that what we all ought to be? 
Where’s a hymnal? (Turns to Hymn 
171 in the Common Service Book. He 
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is particularly interested in the second 
stanza.) Let me see. .. . Yes, here it 
is. . . . Listen to this. (Reads with 
feeling.) 


“Thy Word is like a flaming sword, 
A wedge that cleaveth stone; 
Keen as a fire, so burns Thy Word, 
And pierceth flesh and bone. 


“Let it go forth o’er all the earth 
To cleanse our hearts within, 
To show Thy power in Satan’s 
hour, 
And break the might of sin.” 


There you have it, Pastor... . The 
Gospel is that Word that pierces to 
people’s hearts and makes a differ- 
ence . . . for then they see Christ. 
(Pauses.) Why did you ask? 


Pastor: “Armed with the Word” 
is the theme of Youth Sunday this 
year. I’m trying to get an idea on 
how to get the meaning of the phrase 
across. 

Mr. Boyp: Why not bring it up to 
date? Use modern battle maneuvers 
and weapons as illustrations. Patrol 
squads and observation aircraft creep- 
ing into enemy territory . . . that could 
be the missionary bringing the Word 
in dark places. Infantry moving in to 
hold and secure the ground . . , that 
could be the Sunday school teaching 
the Word, making the young secure 
in the Truth. Supply lines and re- 
serves . . . isn't that, in a way, the 
meaning of the sacraments—the Word — 
giving life and new strength for the 
daily battle? 

Pastor: Well . . . hmmmm . 
(Gets up and paces.) 

Narrator: I believe this is all a 
little too military to suit the Pastor 
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| background for sach a topic. . 


. .. might give the wrong slant and 
alle > still= 
Pastor: There’s a lot in what you 


‘ say, Boyd. The Word is like that... . 


on one side. And the theme does say, 
“ARMED.” It sounds a little like you 
were armed to the teeth, though... 
for offensive fighting. Couldn’t it 
mean defense, too? Paul speaks about 
having on the breastplate, the helmet, 
shod feet, you know. .. . hnmmmm. 
(Pastor James enters.) 

Narrator: Quite a day this is... 
I believe that’s the pastor from the 
big church in the next community . . . 
James, I think, his name is. It won't 
be long before he gets into this. 

Pastor: James, youre just the one 
to help. We've been discussing the 
topic, “Armed with the Word.” How 
do you plan to use it in forming a pro- 
gram for your young people. 

James: (A little stuffily.) I relegate 
work with youth in the congregation 
to the assistant pastor. I'm not quite 
sure what he plans to do with the 
young people. But the first thing that 
occurs to me is that we must have 
some definition of “The Word” here. 
In what connection are you speaking 
of “The Word?” Do you mean the 
Bible, the written Word .. . or Christ, 
who is the Word made flesh . . . or 
the Word referring to the Gospel in 
general? It seems to me that you 
ought to begin by giving a doctrinal 
og Ll 
fact, the whole topic could well be 
given over to such a discussion. Many 
of our people do not know what they 
believe. How can they be armed with 
something which they cannot grasp? 

Pasror: Well, since it follows 
closely on the United Lutheran 
Church’s emphasis on “The Bible in 
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Daily Living,” it probably has refer- 
ence to the Word which God has 
given us in the Bible. And, anyway, I 
don’t know that I could put a doc- 
trinal program across to early teen- 
agers. There is no question but that 
such a suggestion must be considered 
... (pause)... Will you stay a while? 

James: No, I just brought the min- 
utes of the social missions meeting by 
for you. I must be off to the hospital. 
(Exits.) 

Narrator: The Pastor seems to 
have a lot of approaches, but no pro- 
gram as yet. 

Mr. Boyp: What are you smiling 
about, Pastor .. . if I may ask? 

Pastor: What! Oh... I was think- 
ing about Pastor James. He’s headed 
for the hospital, armed with the Word 
to give strength and comfort and 
guidance to some poor soul . . . but 
it won't be by way of a doctrinal 
discussion. 

(Enter Mr. Wagner, Sunday school 
superintendent.) 

Narrator: I hope this is not an 
ordinary morning. . . . That’s Mr. 
Wagner, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He’s in a stew about 
something. 

Mr. Wacner: Greetings everybody 

. . Listen, Pastor, I don’t know 
whether I go along with some of this 
material for Sunday school or not. 
Seems to me they get farther and far- 
ther away from memorizing as we 
used to when I was young. Seems to 
me the children ought to be learning 
by heart more verses from the Bible. 

Pastor: (Quizzical) Would you call 
that being “Armed with the Word?” 

Mr. Wacner: Well . . . why sure 
.. . I suppose so . . . what do you 
mean? 
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Pastor: We were just discussing 
what it means to be “Armed with the 
Word.” 

Mr. Wacner: The Bible is the 
Word of God and it has all the an- 
swers. If we know the Bible well 
enough we ought to be able to meet 
any situation! 

Miss JoHnson: Somehow — excuse 
me, Mr. Wagner—I get a picture of a 
man in a frock coat quoting scripture 
mechanically, in little pieces, to find 
an answer to everything that comes 
up. 
Mr. Wacner: Well, I didn’t mean 
cates, ue 

Pastor: Of course, you didn’t, and 
the point is well taken. We do not 
keep close enough to the Word, or its 
_ words. 

Mr. Wacner: I'll leave these les- 
son books. I’d appreciate your looking 
at the sections I have lined with a 
red pencil. 

Pastor: I'll be glad to. Thank you 
for stopping by, Mr. Wagner. Oh, and 
must you be going, too, Mr. Boyd? 
Well, thank you for your help. I'll let 
you know if I arrive at a solution. 

Mr. Boyp: Goodbye, Pastor, and 
you, Miss Johnson. (Exit Wagner and 
Boyd.) 

Miss Jounson: Now about those 
letters .. . (Enter Miss Bingham, pros- 
pective member.) 

Narrator: Here comes Miss Bing- 
ham. The Pastor found her at the 
service two weeks ago. She is a pros- 
pective member. . . She has a lot to 
learn. 

Pastor: Good morning, Miss Bing- 
ham, please be seated. This is Miss 
Johnson, our parish secretary. 

Miss BincHam: Thank you. How 
do you do, Miss Johnson. 
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Pastor: Miss Johnson, perhaps we 
need a new slant on this problem. 
Let’s put it up to Miss Bingham. 

Miss BrncHam: I don’t understand. 

Pastor: “Armed with the Word.” 
... We are talking about being armed 
with the Word. What does that sug- 
gest to you? 

Miss BincHam: “Armed with the 
Word?” Oh! That reminds me! I have 
the most wonderful experience to tell 
you. It’s about my brother. He’s in 
Korea, you know. Well, Mother sent 
him one of those New Testaments 
with the copper front. You know... . 
metal sort of . . . and he carried it in 
his shirt pocket . - . I suppose just to 
humor her. But one day a mortar 
shell fell near their bunker and a piece 
of it struck that copper cover on the 
New Testament and glanced off. It 
might have killed him. It is wonder- 
ful! He hasn’t removed it since then. 
When you said, “Armed with the 
Word,” it reminded me. That’s armed 
with the Word, isn’t it? I mean. . 
it’s a miracle! 

Narrator: I notice the Pastor has 
his eyes glued on the sky outside. 
How can he tell this young woman 
what it is to be really armed with the 
Word? Not copper plates or paper 
against bullets . . . but something that 
Christ gives deep inside. 

Pastor: It’s splendid that he was 
not harmed. Miss Bingham, I wonder 
whether you would find time to at- 
tend my instruction classes on Tues- 
day evenings? 

Miss BincuaM: I'd be very happy 

. I do so want to learn. 

(Enter Tommy Hunter, president of 
Luther League.) 

Narrator: Well, It’s almost lunch 
time . . . and we haven't gotten far 
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. and here comes another visitor. 
It's Tommy Hunter, president of the 
| Luther League. He’s a fine boy .. . 
going to enter the ministry, they say. 

Pastor: Hello, Tommy, what brings 
you in this morning? 

Tommy: I just stopped by to find 
out what the Youth Sunday topic is 
to be. Somebody told me you were 
writing it. 


Pastor: Somebody told you wrong. 


I’m only wrestling with it. You're the 
one I want to say this to. . . . What 
does “Armed with the Word” mean to 
you? 

Tommy: (Pause. Tommy looks at 
floor as though in deep thought.) I 
don’t know exactly how to answer 
thateasiree [ts sortsofe. = = wellien. 
being sure... and... and strong. 

Pastor: Hmmmm.. . and how do 
you think this ought to be put over? 

Tommy: Maybe you could kinda 
make it real for the kids. We know 
about the martyrs, and Wyclif being 
burned at the stake, and Luther stand- 
ing up before all those big shots and 
standing there all alone “Armed with 
the Word” only. . . . But most of us 
don’t live that way, and haven’t any 
such thing to go through. Could you 
make the Word and Jesus real to us 
so that when we're afraid we might 
flunk, or see a fellow pushing a Negro 
or Mexican or Chinese out of the way 

. or feel awkward in front of peo- 
ple... and all those things .. . well, 
you know what I mean .. . let us 
know that being armed with the Word 
is something for every day and for 
every minute of the day. Bring it 
down.to us where we live. 

Pastor: Tommy, I think you al- 
ready know pretty well what it is to 
be armed with the Word. You have 
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certainly helped me. (Reflectively.) As 
a matter of fact everybody who’s been 
here today has helped me. . . (Pas- 
tor begins making notes.) 

Narrator: In a way they were all 
right. And in another way, none of 
them grasped the whole if it. But you 
begin to get the understanding of it. 
(Slowly.) The Word of God is a power 
to newness of life, a flaming sword of 
conviction. Read in the quiet of 
home, it is a strength and a guide and 
a balm to weariness. Preached from 
the pulpit, it is a witness to God’s 
glory and a teacher of men. Given 
with water, it is the seal of God’s son- 
ship. Given with wine and bread, it 
is the sure forgiveness of our wrong 
doing . . . Christ dwelling within us 
... It is a rock and a comfort, a peace 
and a hope, a resistance and a cour- 
age, an upsurging strength . . . and, 
as Tommy said, a sureness. 

(The following may be said by the 
narrator. Or it may be sung by the 
congregation or a choir.) 


“Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy 
Word; 

Curb those who fain by craft or 
sword ; 

Would wrest the kingdom from 
Thy Son, 

And yet at naught all He hath 
done. 


“Lord Jesus Christ, Thy power make 
known, 
For Thou art Lord of lords alone; 
Defend Thy Christendom, that we 
May evermore sing praise to Thee. 


“O Comforter, of priceless worth 
Send peace and unity on earth; 
Support us in our final strife, 
And lead us out of death to life.” 
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are Catholics trying to capture 


this documented evidence should warn Protestant 


By Arnold F. Keller, Sr. 


title may sound “silly.” They 

number Roman Catholics 
among their friends, and these friends 
surely are not trying to capture the 
government. 

Perhaps the question should be 
changed to, “Does the Roman Catho- 
lic church plan to take over the gov- 
ernment?” Or perhaps, “Do the plans 
and principles of the Roman Cath- 
olic church require the taking over 
and the making over of any govern- 
ment like our own? Would. it do so, 
if it could?” 


: (Ck SOME the question in the 


Church and state 

In Roman Catholic circles there is 
plenty of “double-talk” on this mat- 
ter. And many Roman Catholics de- 
liberately and cleverly seek to avoid 
facing the question. Others find them- 
selves embarrassed at such a question 
and honestly say so. 

In the March 20, 1953, issue of the 
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Roman Catholic The Commonweal, a 
Catholic writer admitted his chagrin 
and asked his church to come out of 
the bushes on these matters. He said 
that his church should declare one 
of three things: 


“). Either, it should be made clear to 
non-Catholic United States that the Amer- 
ican system is acceptable, not merely until 
such a time when we are numerous and 
strong enough to change it—but good un- 
der all circumstances. 

"2. Or, it should be stated candidly 
that a CATHOLIC America would not be 
an America we have known—at least as 
far as these particular civil liberties go. 

“3. Or, it should be emphasized that 
the matter is not settled; there are theo- 
logians on both sides, and neither side 
speaks with full authority. 

“~ . , until we make it unmistakably 
clear whether we accept the principle of 
church-state separation as more than a 
temporary convenience for ourselyes—our 
opportunities, | am afraid, are severely 
limited. 

“Our own present situation is much too 
cloudy for others to turn to us seeking 
light.” 
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he government? 


» guard their freedom 


\ church and public schools, etc. 


freedom of religion. 
States. It says: 


A fair question is: 
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From this Roman Catholic plea it 
follows that Catholics cannot expect 
that Protestants have great confidence 
in them. They should expect that 
Protestants have fears about their un- 
American, if not anti-American, views 
of the relation of church and state, 


In the U. S. Protestants believe in 
the separation of church and state. 
This means that the state does not 
prescribe or demand, or recommend, 
any specified type of religion or 
church for its citizens. The govern- 
ment does not attempt to define “the 
one true religion.” Citizens are free 
to choose and practice, or not prac- 
tice, what religion they wish. This is 


To preserve this right, Article One 
of the Bill of Rights was incorporated 
into the Constitution of the United 


“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibit the free exércise thereof.” 
Are Roman 
Catholics satisfied with this article of 


the Bill of Rights? Would they change 
it, if they could? 


Let’s see 

The Bill of Rights, Article One, im- 
plies that in the sight of the state all 
religions are to be treated alike. 

But the Roman Catholic church 
says that this is false. “Error has not 
the same rights as truth.” And Pope 
Leo XIII bluntly declared, “It is not 
lawful for the state to hold in equal 
favor different kinds of religion.” 

Of course, Roman Catholics admit 
that in the United States, as now con- 
stituted, there must be equal recog- 
nition. But America can be “made 
over.” “Some day the United States 
may become overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic and then may restrict the freedom 
of non-Catholic | denominations.” 
(Catholic Principles—Ryan and_ Bo- 
land. Page 321.) 

What then? 

They blandly tell us not to worry: 
That may be a long time off. 

What the Catholic idea of making 
the United States into a Roman Cath- 
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olic nation is, may be gathered from 
a further statement of Catholic Prin- 
ciples (Page 316): 

“All that is essentially comprised in 
the union of church and state can be 
thus formulated: The state should of- 
ficially recognize the Catholic religion 
as the religion of the commonwealth; 
accordingly it should invite the bless- 
ing and the ceremonial participation 
of the church for certain public func- 
tions, as at the opening of legislative 
sessions, the erection of public build- 
ings, etc.; and delegate certain of its 
officials to attend the more important 
celebrations of the church; it should 
recognize and sanction the laws of the 
church... .” 

In order to make the Catholic reli- 
gion the “religion of the common- 
~ wealth,” you see, it will first be neces- 

sary to wipe out Article One of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Pope Leo plainly says: The state 
must not only “have care for religion,” 
but recognize the TRUE religion. 
This means the form of religion pro- 
fessed by the Roman Catholic church. 
(Catholic Principles. Page 314.) 

Finally, the Catholic Encyclopedia 
says: “As the true God can tolerate 
no strange gods, so the true church 
of Christ can tolerate no strange 
churches besides herself.” 

Plainly, if these things are to bap- 
pen in the United States, they can be 
accomplished only when Catholics 

_have taken over the government. 


American or Catholic state? 
Francis X. Talbot in an article on 
“Catholicism in America” says, “There 
is an ideological dissension between 
Americanism and Catholicism. .. . 
The Catholic church has an ideal of a 
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Christian, Catholic state.” 

Having such an ideal Catholic state 
in mind, it follows that every Catholic 
must work for the achievement of it. 

Pope Leo XIII again says, “It <is 
not permitted to distinguish between 
the duty of a private person and of a 
citizen, as if the authority of the 
church had no binding power in civil 
affairs.” 

Pope Bonifice VIII in the famous 
bull (proclamation) called “Unam 
Sanctam” formally defined the power 
of the church over the state to be “di- 
rect” power. This is the famous doc- 
trine of the “two swords,” the one 
spiritual and the other temporal, yet 
both “in the power of the church.” 

Despite the many statements of the 
church concerning this matter, Ryan 
and Boland commenting on the “Con- 
stitution of States” by Leo XIII say: 

“No formal dogmatic pronounce- 
ment has ever been made by the 
church regarding ber precise authority 
in civil affairs.” There have been 
opinions but they have not been unan- 
imous. Many American Catholic lead- 
ers favor the position that the church’s 
power in this field is only indirect. 

But a “Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine” used in Catholic higher schools 
gives this instruction: 

Question 116. What right has the 
Pope in virtue of his supremacy? 

Answer. The right to annul those 
laws or acts of the government that 
will injure the salvation of souls or 
attack the natural right of citizens. 

Question. What then is the princi- 
pal obligation of heads of states? 

Answer. The principal obligation is 
to profess the Catholic religion, and 
as they are in power to protect and 
defend it. 
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Question 123. What name is given 
to the doctrine that the state has 


) neither the right nor the duty to be 


united to the church to protect it? 

Answer. This doctrine is called lib- 
eralism. It is founded principally upon 
the fact that modern society rests on 
liberty of conscience, on liberty of 
speech and of press.” 


Again the hostility of the Catholic 
church to the traditional American 
freedoms crops out, even in American 
Catholic text books. 


Gregory XVI in the encyclical 
“Mirari Vos” said: “From this filthiest 
of fountains of indifference, to wit: 
Freedom of thought, flows that ab- 
surd and erroneous sentiment, or 
rather delirium, the assertion and vin- 
dication of universal freedom of con- 
science . . . countries came to grief 
through this one evil, the unrestrained 
liberty of thought, freedom of assem- 
bly, desire of innovation.” 


DISCUSSION 


1. Appoint a discussion leader. 

2. Appoint individuals or teams to 
prepare themselves to discuss the four 
subjects listed below. 

8. Ask your pastor for help. 

4. Write to POAU Church and State, 
1633 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for information, espe- 
cially on point 4 below. 


) SUBJECTS : 


l. “Error has not the same rights as 
truth.” Is this a fair statement?’ Who 
can decide where truth ends and error 
begins? The Roman Catholic church says 
it can do so. Leo XIII declared: “We 
hold upon this earth the place of God 
Almighty.” Is the church or the Bible 
the final word? 


2. “Capture government.” Govern- 
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ments are captured by violence and revo- 
lution, or by peaceful infiltration. Note 
Communist methods. The U. S. could 
also be “made over” by the ballot. Cath- 
olics can now swing elections in nine big 
cities: Boston 44 per cent, Detroit 28 per 
cent, Cleveland 25 per cent, Chicago 41 
per cent, New York 27 per cent, St. 
Louis 21 per cent, Milwaukee 30 per 
cent, Philadelphia 26 per cent, Los An- 
geles 18 per cent. 

Of 150 million people in the U. S., 
28.5 million are Roman Catholic. This 
is 19 per cent. 

Would a Catholic U. S. be different 
from a Protestant U. S.? 

What would become of the Bill of 
Rights in a Catholic state? 

3. Church and state. What does sep- 
aration of church and state mean? What 
does union of church and state mean? 
What is the historic American position 
on the relation of church and state? 

Memorize Article One of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Are there any restrictions placed on 
Protestants in SpainP In Argentina? 

4. Public school—parochial school. 

Why is the public school a desirable 
American tradition? Why can “religion” 
not be taught in public schools? What 
could be agreed upon as “religion”? 

Are parochial schools desirable insti- 
tutions? Are they entitled to public tax 
money? Does the Catholic church seek 
such monies? 

Was Dr. James Bryant Conant right in 
saying that the parochial schools are a 
divisive force in the: U. S.? (Dr. Conant 
was president of Harvard University, is 
now U. S. high commissioner to Ger- 
many. ) 

Does your city aid parochial schools 
out of tax funds? 

The U. S. Supreme Court voted five 
to four, saying that states could use tax 
funds for auxiliary services in parochial 
schools. Auxiliary service: Bus transpor- 
tation, medical services. Any others? 
Does your state grant such aid? 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS: 


The Baptists 


Baptist Historian Robert G. Torbet tells of 


persecutions and beliefs that were mainspring 


of this large American denomination 


called Waldshut, a group of ear- 

nest Christians gathered in 1524 
in the home of Balthaser Hubmaier, 
pastor of the Catholic church. They 
had come to consider in what respects 
they differed from the teachings of 
the Catholic church, and whether they 
should organize separately from it. 

Their basic points of disagreement 
soon became evident. They believed 
that religion is a voluntary matter 
with each individual and is not to be 
determined by Catholic authority. 
They held that personal faith in Jesus 
Christ is basic to a new life and 
should precede baptism. Finally, they 
stressed that holy living is required of 
all who profess to be Christians. 

The most controversial point was 
the second. For these people were 
challenging the requirement upon all 
European Christians of presenting 
their infants for baptism into the 
church. Because they could not find 
scriptural justification for the baptism 
of anyone who was unable to decide 
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for himself his faith in Christ, they 
regarded infant baptism as unbiblical. 
Moreover, upon their acceptance of 
their new understanding of the Bible, 
they sought what they called “be- 
liever’s baptism.” For this they were 
derided and nicknamed “anabaptists,” 
or rebaptizers. 

The conference at Waldshut was an 
historic event, for it indicated that a 
group of Christians were ready to de- 
clare their freedom from the domina- 
tion of the Roman Catholic heirarchy 
and its erroneous view of the church. 
They insisted that only truly regen- 
erate persons should be received into 
the body of Christ—not as infants but 
as persons who had voluntarily con- 
fessed their sins and committed their 
lives to the Savior. They made clear 
that true religion does not come by a 
ceremony like baptism, but by an 
inner experience of the new birth. To 
them, baptism was the symbol of this 
spiritual cleansing and commitment of 
life to Christ. 

As the movement grew and thou- 
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sands of people, chiefly from the peas- 
ant class, accepted these views and 
undertook a study of the scriptures 
under the guidance of leaders like 


Hubmaier, persecution broke out 
against them. To make their lot still 
more difficult, some radicals, who 


sought to bring in the millenium by 
the use of force, associated themselves 
with the movement. Within a com- 
paratively short time, the movement 
was driven underground in most of 
Europe. Only in the Netherlands and 
West Friesland (in Northern Europe) 
did they manage to gain a measure 
of toleration from the government. 

Under a former priest, Menno Si- 
mons, they developed an orderly and 
quiet kind of life and worship. They 
did not seek public office, nor would 
they bear arms. Their only plea was 
to be allowed to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience 
as they interpreted thesBible for them- 
selves. Their descendants are known 
to us as Mennonites. 
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General Baptists 

The scene shifts now to a little 
congregation of religious refugees who 
sailed from England in 1606 to find 
a haven in Amsterdam, Holland. Per- 
secution had broken out against them 
as the English government sought to 
rid the country of those who chal- 
lenged the state church, Because they 
insisted upon the right to read the 
Bible for themselves and to manage 
their own religious affairs, they had 
come under serious suspicion by both 
church and state. 

Their leader was John Smyth, a 
minister about 35 years of age, who 
had been trained at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and ordained into the Anglican 
church. He had adopted first Puritan 
views, then Separatist ideas which 
were based upon the concept of the 
church as a voluntary company of 
people who freely associate them- 
selves for worship, fellowship, and 
service. In other words, he became 
what we call a Congregationalist. 
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Always an inquirer into the scrip- 
tures, he undertook to study the na- 
ture of the church. Within two or 
three years of the arrival of his con- 
gregation in Amsterdam, he had be- 
come convinced that only those who 
have voluntarily professed faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour have 
the right to be baptized and received 
into the church. Whereupon, he bap- 
tized himself as a believer, then bap- 
tized some 40 of his congregation who 
followed him in his beliefs. Thus was 
organized the first English Baptist 
church. 


When, in time, Smyth began to 
question the validity of his new bap- 
tism (having baptized himself), he 
sought association with the Mennon- 
~ ites, who shared. similar views. 
Thomas Helwys, one of his associates, 
however, led a part of Smyth’s church 
back to England. It was Helwys’ con- 
viction that association with the Dutch 
Mennonites was unwise. Moreover, 
he did not regard any theory of apos- 
tolic succession of baptism as valid. 
So, in the face of inevitable persecu- 
tion, a small band of Baptists returned 
to their homeland to bear their wit- 
ness. 


From this beginning on foreign soil, 
the first English Baptists thus took 
their rise. They were called General 
Baptists because of their Arminian 
view of the general application of the 
atonement to all who would receive 
its blessing. As new churches were 
formed in England, they gathered to- 
gether in voluntary associations. These 
associations became in time the pat- 
tern of inter-church. fellowship that 
has been maintained to the present 
day. 
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Particular Baptists 

Just as the General Baptists 
emerged from a Congregational 
church, so the first Particular or Cal- 
vinistic Baptists came out of a Con- 
gregational church in London, known 
as the Southwark church. They or- 
ganized separately in 1638 with John 
Spilsbury as their minister. Their 
name indicated their Calvinistic view 
that the atonement of Christ was only 
for the elect. They also insisted upon 
a reversion to immersion, which they 
believed to be the New Testament 
mode of baptism. Within a few years, 
this became the accepted manner of 
baptizing believers by both groups of 
Baptists. 

Their path in England was not an 
easy one. Only for a time, during the 
rule of Oliver Cromwell, who favored 
Congregationalists and Baptists, did 
they enjoy toleration. Then there fol- 
lowed a period of severe persecution, 
during which time John Bunyan, a 
Baptist preacher, suffered a long im- 
prisonment and wrote his famed Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Their claim to prominence in Eng- 
land has been twofold: Their deter- 
mined and consistent stand for reli- 
gious liberty, and their organization of 
the first English foreign mission soci- 
ety in 1792, under the leadership of 
William Carey. By the close of the 
19th century the General and Particu- 
lar Baptists had merged into the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 


Baptists in America 
The man who was destined to es- 
tablish the Baptist witness in America 
arrived in Boston when that town was 
but five years old. He was Roger 
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Williams, a Puritan minister. Because 
of his ability, he was given the posi- 
tion of assistant in the Boston church. 
Later he served the Salem church. 
But his persistent criticism of the in- 
tolerance of the Puritan regime in 
Massachusetts and especially of their 
interference with the individual’s right 
to religious liberty caused him to be 
banished from the colony. 


To escape being deported to Eng- 
land, Williams took to the woods in 
the dead of winter, relying upon 
friendly Indians to give him shelter. 
In the spring of 1636, he was able to 
purchase from the Indians a piece of 
land over the Massachusetts border, 
which became the town of Providence 
and nucleus of the colony of Rhode 
Island. Shortly thereafter, Roger Wil- 
liams asked for believer’s baptism 
from one of his friends. Then he bap- 
tized 10 others and gathered them into 
a Baptist church ‘at Providence—the 
oldest Baptist congregation in Amer- 
ica. 

Although Roger Williams did not 
remain long with this group, prefer- 
ring to be known simply as a Seeker, 
his inveterate stand in behalf of reli- 
gious liberty for all men perpetuated 
an important Baptist principle. 

During the colonial period, the 
course of Baptists was no easier in 
America than in England. In both 
New England and Virginia, where 
state churches Had been established 
(the Congregational in New England 
and the Anglican in Virginia), they 
were persecuted for not presenting 
their infants for baptism, for preach- 
ing without a license, and for refusing 
to pay taxes to support the established 
church. 


In the Middle Colonies, however, 
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they enjoyed more freedom, owing to 
the influence of the Quakers who prac- 
ticed religious toleration. It was in 
Philadelphia, therefore, that it was 
possible in 1707 to form the first or- 
ganization of Baptist churches in 
America—the Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation. Calvinistic in theology and 
evangelistic in purpose, it gave lead- 
ership to Baptists elsewhere for or- 
ganization and doctrinal thinking. 
And during the struggle for religious 
liberty, it lent support to Baptists in 
New England and Virginia. 


4,000 miles by horse 

When about 1726, a series of re- 
vivals known as the Great Awakening 
occurred in the colonies, the number 
of Baptists grew. They were strongly 
evangelistic and knew how to share 
the gospel in the language of the plain 
people. Evangelists rode on _horse- 
back from Boston and Philadelphia 
without thought of their personal com- 
fort. Hezekiah Smith, after his gradu- 
ation from Princeton College, rode 
more than four thousand miles 
through the South, preaching and 
helping to establish churches. Shubael 
Stearns and Daniel Marshall, from 
Massachusetts, traveled widely in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Wherever 
they went, churches sprang up. 

Because Baptists were a democratic 
people in their church life and thor- 
oughly committed to the cause of lib- 
erty, it is not surprising that they gave 
vigorous support to the American Rev- 
olution. In Virginia, they were instru- 
mental in encouraging James Madison 
and Thomas Jefferson in disestablish- 
ing the state church. They were also 
effective in exerting an influence in 
behalf of the First Amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States, 
which guarantees religious liberty to 


all. 


Organized to support missions 

To discover how these scattered 
congregations of Baptists became a 
denomination, we must look into a 
cabin on board a sailing vessel, the 
Caravan, in April of 1812. 

There a young couple, only mar- 
ried a few months, read the Bible by 
lamplight. Ann and Adoniram Judson 
were missionaries on their way to In- 
dia, sent out by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, a Congregational society which 
had been formed in 1810. Young Jud- 
son’s concern was to learn from the 
scriptures who should be baptized. 

This study led him eventually to 
adopt the Baptist view that only be- 
lievers should be so received into the 
church. In consequence of his deci- 
sion, he resigned from the Congrega- 
tional Board and sought support from 
the Baptists of America. In this de- 
cision he was joined by another young 
missionary, Luther Rice. While Ann 
and Adoniram Judson remained in 
Burma to establish the first American 
foreign mission, Rice returned home 
to organize Baptists for their support. 
The result was the founding of a Gen- 
eral Convention in 1814. 

This was the beginning of a series 
of Baptist organizations for the spread 
of the gospel. In 1824 the American 
Baptist Publication Society was es- 
tablished to prepare tracts, Bibles, 
Sunday school lesson helps, and books. 

In 1832 the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society was founded to plant 
new churches across the western ex- 
panse of our country. Its first mis- 
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sionary was John Mason Peck, who 
traveled in a single year 35 hundred 
miles over rough country, mostly on 
horseback. Frequently he lost his 
way. Always he endured the perils of 
swollen rivers and a wilderness inhab- 
ited by unfriendly Indians. Cold, hun- 
ger, and weariness were his constant 
companions as he made his long jour- 
neys to superintend the churches 
and schools he had started. 


By 1845 the slavery issue made con- 
tinued unity among the Baptists north 
and south difficult. Accordingly, the 
Southerners withdrew from the Gen- 
eval Convention, to organize the 
Southern Baptist Convention. They 
provided for its work to be accom- 
plished under the direction of boards 
for foreign missions, home missions, 
Sunday school work, etc. The older 
body changed its*name to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, which 
today is called the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

After the Civil War, Negro Bap- 
tists began to organize their own 
churches. Prior to that time, they had 
been members of white churches. To- 
day, more than seven million colored 
Baptists are united in two bodies: The 
National Baptist Convention of the 
U. S. A., Inc. and the National Bap- 
tist Convention of America. The in- 
fluence of Baptist teaching among 
these people has been widespread. 
Through their democratic church life, 
they have gained much in self-reli- 
ance. 

In the North, the various Baptist 
agencies united in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in 1907. (Since 1950, 
it has been called the American Bap- 
sist Convention.) In this way, a larger 
measure of support has been assured 
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the cause of missions and Christian 
education. The American Baptist Con- 
vention and the National Baptist Con- 
vention of the U. S. A., Inc. are af- 
filiated with the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. and 
with the World Council of Churches. 

Since 1905, Baptists around the 
world, of whom there are now more 
than eighteen and a half million, have 
been united in the Baptist World Al- 
liance. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to unite Baptists in their ap- 
peal for religious liberty and to pro- 
vide for. worldwide, fellowship. 

s 

HOW TO USE THIS ARTICLE 

The article on the Baptists is intended 
to provide resource material for discus- 
sion which will lead to a better under- 
standing of this group of Christians in 
the Body of Christ. It should, therefore, 
not be read in the meeting. Instead, the 
leader or leaders chosen for this session 
should read it carefully ahead of time, 
make notes on the leading points of in- 
terest, and answer the questions that fol- 
low. This information will then become 
the basis for a brief summary of the 
story of the Baptists and for a discus- 
sion based on the questions provided 
below. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 

Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 

Prayer: Led by a member of the group, 
with a petition for developing a fuller 
understanding of other Christians 
through the means of this meeting. 

Scripture: Ephesians 2:13-22 (May be 
read responsively or in unison) 

Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 

Presentation of topic: This may be done 
by means of a panel of four young 
people who are prepared to serve as 


resource persons on the topic. After a 
brief presentation of phases of the 
topic by members of the panel, ques- 
tions from the group may be directed 
to them for discussion. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 

Closing prayer: By the leader. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

1. What were the major points of 
difference between the “Anabaptists” and 
the medieval Catholic church? 

2. Why did John Smyth form a new 
church in Amsterdam? 

3. Which was more important to Bap- 
tists, the meaning or the mode of bap- 
tism? 

4. What principle that is dear to Bap- 
tists was perpetuated by Roger Williams 
in America? 

5. What motivated Baptists in Amer- 
ica to organize into a denomination? 

6. What are the major differences be- 
tween Baptists and Lutherans with re- 
spect to the following: (1) Type of 
church government. (2) Concept of the 
church. (3) Method of evangelizing? 

7. What do Baptists and Lutherans 
hold in common as members of the Body 
of Christ? 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS 

1. As a part of an “encyclopedia” on 
the various denominations studied by 
your group, list carefully the answers to 
the above questions under the heading, 
“Baptists.” 

2. Discuss with your pastor the pos- 
sibility of arranging for a joint meeting 
with a Baptist youth fellowship from a 
neighboring Baptist church in your com- 
munity. The theme for such a meeting 
might be “How we can strengthen the 
Christian witness among youth today.’ 
This project will be a means of develop- 
ing further understanding through fra- 
ternal association and joint discussion. 


@ The braver a man is, the less he has need to prove it.—Du. 
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First in young adult series on forgotten people 


Migrant Workers 


These hungry people do the work others spurn 


By Louisa R. Shotwell 


ILLINGHAM McDANIEL of 
Birmingham, Ala., student at 
Fiske University and summer 
pastor in a New York State migrant 
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farm labor camp, went to town to get 
a haircut. 

“No,” said the first barber. “This is 
a white folks’ shop.” 

“Sorry,” the second barber shook 
his head, “Can’t take you in here.” 
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He tried a third. “Oh, so youre the 
minister! I thought first you were one 
of those bean-pickers. Sit right down.” 

But Dillingham tumed to the door. 
His voice was gentle, his answer firm. 

“No, sir, I rightly can’t do that,’ 
he said. “If you wouldn’t cut my peo- 
ple’s hair, I can’t let you cut mine!” 

The story of Dillingham McDaniel 
and the barber flew like wild fire 
through the town. The young pastor’s 
deliberate identification of himself 
with his migrant people served two 
purposes. It shook the community 
into a realization of “bean-pickers” as 
human beings. It gave the migrants 
assurance that their pastor’s preaching 
was no academic recital of scriptural 
precepts but a genuine out-pouring of 
a gospel that had relevance to their 
everyday lives and problems. 


DIFFERENCES IN COLOR and culture 
from the resident community intensify 
the hardships inherent in every mi- 
grant way of life. Some 80 per cent 
of the 25,000 out-of-state migrant 
workers who come each summer to 
harvest New York’s fruits and vege- 
tables are southern Negro families. In 
other states of the eastern seaboard 
the proportion varies, but the bulk of 
the migrant stream in the East is Ne- 
gro. 


Nation-wide problem 

In the central and western states, 
seasonal agricultural labor needs are 
filled in large measure by workers 
whose cultural patterns differ from 
those of the resident communities just 
as do those of the Negro. And they 
face the added difficulty of using a 


TEXICANS, Spanish-speaking American citizens, listen intently to a Home Missions 
Council worker teaching a Sunday school lesson out under the trees. Note the portable 
altar on the tail-gate of the Harvester and the movable organ. 
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different language. Like the Negro, 
they are American citizens, but their 
heritage is Mexican and their family 
tongue is Spanish. 

In addition to the “Texas-Mexican” 
and the Negro groups, there are other 
elements in the migrant stream. White 
families from the southern highlands 
and from Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma turn up in Florida vege- 
tables, in Michigan blueberries, in 
Oregon hops, in California fruit. In- 

~dians work in New Mexico carrots 
and in Arizona cotton; they surge 
from the Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
Reservations of the Dakotas to sugar 
beets in Colorado. There are substan- 
tial numbers of Jamaicans, Bahamans, 
and Mexican nationals imported by 
inter-government contract agreement. 

And the newest group of all comes 
not by truck or jalopy but by air, 
straight from the sugar cane fields of 
their native Carribean island of Puerto 
Rico to New Jersey asparagus, to 
Pennsylvania apples, to gladiolas on 
the west coast of Florida. 

Why do they do it when stoop 
labor is back-breaking work . . . when 
jobs are irregular . . . when minimum 
wage and social security do not ex- 
tend to agriculture . . . when social 
stigma attaches to being a migrant? 


They’re hungry 

One grower explained it this way. 
Asked what kind of labor he em- 
ployed, he said, “It varies from year 
to year, but always it’s the group ‘that 
happens just then to be the hungriest. 
Who else wants to work that hard for 
that little money? 

Of all.the 48 states, not one can 
boast of no migrant farm labor. How 
can the church give service to so far- 
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flung a parish and so diverse a con- 
gregation? 

As long ago as 1920, denominations 
acknowledged migrancy as a home 
mission responsibility. Furthermore 
they saw that a sporadic, multiple ap- 
proach was no way to deal with a 
problem so complex, so far-flung, so 
fraught with social and economic ten- 
sions. So they decided to tackle it 
together. 

Today 22 demoninations, including 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church, contrib- 
ute to a national migrant ministry 
serving in 25 states. Individual United 
Lutheran congregations join with state 
and community councils of churches 
and church women to raise supple- 
mentary budgets, to contribute sup- 
plies, and to give volunteer service 
in their own areas. And on the first 
Friday in Lent, church women across 
the country support the migrant min- 
istry through the World Day of 
Prayer. Even so, scarcely one-tenth of 
the total number are reached. 


How church helps 
What kind of program can hope to 
touch migrant needs? How do you 
bring the gospel home to men and 
women ill-housed, under-fed, without 
community ties, whose precarious liv- 
ing depends on variables like the ups 
and downs of market prices and the 
whimsical changes of weather? How 
do you train a child in the Christian 
way of life whose formal schooling 
comes to three weeks here and four 
weeks there and often none at all? 
How do you persuade him that God 

is real and near and loving? 
For mothers and fathers who leave 
for the fields at six in the morning and 
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work till dark, there are child-care 
) centers. Migrant mothers marvel at 
) the change three weeks of constant 
loving care and balanced diet make 
in their children. 

There was Jimmie MacDonald, 19 
months old, who couldn’t stand up on 
his pipestem legs. His feet were 
turned in. His protruding stomach be- 
spoke malnutrition. He had rickets. 
Until the child-care center opened, he 
stayed at home every day with his 
five brothers and sisters in the care 
of the oldest, Mary Lou. Mary Lou 
was eight. 


“T declare, he seems so hungry and 
thirsty when I get home at night,” 


said his mother when she brought him 


to the center the first day. “He’d] 
drink four dippers of water straight 
off. And eat! He'll eat beans and jello 
just as long as I'll feed him.” 

“Tt was a pleasure to bathe him and 
put him in a clean white bed,” the 
director’s report read. “He just lay 
there stroking the sheet and looking 
up at me with puzzled eyes.” 

Daily massages of the thin legs, 
three balanced meals with orange 
juice and cod liver oil in between 


Self-Rating Chart 


The migrants in my state: 


Where are they? 
Who are they? 
When do they come? 
) How long do they stay? 
How many are there? 
In what crops do we need their labor? 
In what other states do they work? 


Protective legislation for migrants in my 
state: 


Has my state a housing code that ap- 
plies to migrant farm labor? 
What are its provisions? 

What are my state’s child labor regula- 
tions regarding agricultural work? 
What health and welfare services are 

available to migrants? 


Community attitudes toward migrants in 
my state: 


Is there community discrimination against 
migrants in restaurants, playgrounds, 
hospitals, public rest rooms? 

Are migrants welcome in churches and 
Sunday Schools? 


Do migrant children attend public 
schools? Church camps and _ confer- 
ences? Community vacation church 
schools? Do they belong to Boy and 
Girl Scout Troops? 


The migrant ministry in my state: 

Has my state an interdenominational mi- 
grant ministry related to the state 
council of churches: and church 
wemen and to the Division of Home 
Missions?* 

Who is my state migrant chairman? : 

What are ‘the services of my state mi- 
grant ministry? 

How does my own church help? 


* States having a migrant ministry: 


Eastern: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Flor- 
ida. 

Midwestern: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, Missouri. 

Western: Washngton, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado. 
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times began to show a difference. In 
three weeks Jimmie was standing 
alone. A week later he was walking. 

“What rule do you-all use?” mar- 
veled his mother. “I just wish the 
beans wouldn’t ever run out so we 
could stay right along here with you!” 

For older children, creative play 
gives them a chance to develop skills, 
to lose themselves in activities that 
are important to them, to develop 
their social sense in playing together 
in a free spirit within a group. 

Teen-age clubs, make-up schools 
for children and grown-ups, ball 
games, talent nights, all sorts of con- 
structive activity relieve the boredom 
and the isolation of camp life and 
develop a sense of community within 
the group. 

Worship services seldom take place 
at so conventional an hour as 11 
o'clock on Sunday morning. They are 
more likely to be held at 10 on a 
weekday night, when the trucks are 
all in from the fields and the last fire 
is out in the cook-shack; or maybe at 
three in the afternoon when the to- 
matoes have run out and the camp is 
full of idle, restless workers with no 
work. 


Volunteers needed 

Volunteer helpers are a_ practical 
necessity in an area of large migrant 
concentration. In Fresno, Cal., late 
fall and early winter is the height of 
the cotton harvest. During the three- 
month period beginning the first of 
last October, 550 volunteers from 
Fresno churches conducted weekly 
programs in 19 camps, reaching 6,000 
migrants and covering 56 per cent of 
the camps in the area. 

Eloquent symbol of the migrant 
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ministry is the fleet of Harvesters, 
now 15 in number. These are jaunty 
station wagons that follow the people 
who follow the crops. Equipped with 
portable organ, chaplain’s folding al- 
tar, Bibles and hymnals and books for 
reading and learning, movie projector, 
record-player, balls and bats and 
horseshoes, and a first-aid kit, the Har- 
vester tells the migrant that here is 
his library, his school, his clinic, his 
playground, and his church. Here 
indeed is the nucleus of his Christian 
community. It serves all ages, every 
member of the family. It overlooks 
nobody. 


Point with pride 

Besides direct service with migrants 
themselves, the churches work to- 
gether to influence community atti- 
tudes. Take Hoopestown, IIl., whose 
townsfolk point with pride today to 
more than a hundred Texas-Mexican 
children in their public schools each 
spring and fall. 

It was not always so. Five, six 
years ago prohibitive signs in restau- 
rants and movies, in parks and at the 
swimming pool proclaimed a resentful 
community attitude toward the dark- 
skinned strangers brought in to do the 
stoop labor no residents wanted to do. 
And although they came in early 
April, none of the children went to 
school. 

The change didn’t come about all 
at once. Church groups working to- 
gether’ sparked it, fostered it, made it 
a living fact. 

On state and national levels, state 
committees and the Division of Home | 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches work with non-church 
groups to create public awareness of 
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the situation and to stimulate con- 
structive legislation. 

But the heart of the migrant min- 
istry lies with church men and women 
in the community. It is easy to sign 
a petition. It takes a little more ef- 
fort, but not very much at that, to 
write a letter to a legislator. It may 
mean real sacrifice to draw a check. 
One way or another, these things all 
help toward solving the migrant prob- 
lem. 

Yet when migrants move into our 
own community, the thing really 
strikes home. 

“Don’t tell me you're so stirred up 
over that riffraff out there across the 
tracks!” exclaimed one church woman 
at the close of a speech on migrants. 
“You've no call to fret about them, my 
dear. Theyre not migrants. They 
come here every year. Theyre only 
bean-pickers!” 

Hardest of all it is to realize that 
migrants are human . . . that although 
they differ from us in background, 
their longings are the same . . . that 
because they are human, they are a 
lot more like us than they are differ- 
ent from us. Their problems are hu- 
man problems, and their spiritual 
needs are our needs too. 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 

Please note: Before engaging in any 
project, consult your state chairman. If 
your state has no migrant ministry, con- 
sult the Division of Home Missions, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Here 
are some of the ways in which you may 
be able to help: 

1. By sponsoring a Community Day 
to welcome migrants and their families. 

2. - By inviting migrant children to at- 
tend community vacation church schools. 
This may involve providing transporta- 
tion, 
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8. By cooperating with local pastors 
in holding religious services in migrant 
camps. 

4. By organizing thrift sales in mi- 
grant camps. 


5. By sponsoring talent nights in mi- 
grant camps with participants from both 
camp and community. 

6. By sponsoring weekly movies in 
migrant camps. 


7. By encouraging your local news- 
paper to carry a series of migrant ar- 
ticles with a positive emphasis. 

8. By enlisting volunteers for leading 
recreation, story hours, sewing classes, 
crafts, health education, scout troops, 
4-H clubs. 


READING AND STUDY 


*How One Town Licked the Migrant 
Problem (reprinted from the Christian 
Herald. ) 

*Puerto Rican Migrants Study English 
(reprinted from the Christian Science 
Monitor. ) 

*They Follow the Crops and Find a 
School (reprinted from New York State 
Education. ) 

*The Ladies Had an Answer (re- 
printed from the Saturday Evening Post. ) 

Fuller, Varden. No Work Today. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 190, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Based 
on the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor in Agriculture, 
1951. 25¢. 

McGehee, Florence. Please Excuse 
Johnnie. Macmillan, New York. 1952. 
$3.50. 

Vorse, Mary Heaton. America’s Sub- 
merged ‘Class: the Migrants. (Harper's 
Magazine, February, 1953.) 

* Single copies free from Division of 
Home Missions, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Quantity rates upon appli- 
cation to Department of Publication and 
Distribution, National Council of Churches, 
120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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r Beauty 


By WilliamR. Seaman 


This is an antiphonal service of 
praise and thanksgiving. Its emphasis 
is on the glories of nature and its 
theme is found in the hymn “For the 
beauty of the earth,’ CYH 184. This 
type of service may be inspiring or it 
may become meaningless. The result 
depends largely upon the spirit with 
which the leaders approach the proj- 
ect. Use of imagination in choice of 


\ setting, in choral effects, etc., can 


make it a thing of beauty. 


Setting 

If possible have service outdoors in 
some local beauty spot. A simple 
placement of the group so eyes fall 
on a focal point of beauty will help 
produce a worshipful atmosphere. 
Perhaps a simple cross could be set on 
a rock. In case of bad weather or 
for other reason,,the church is an al- 
ternate setting. Another suggestion is 
to have slides illustrating various 
phases of the service thrown on a 
screen at appropriate times. 


r outdoor worship based on 
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Participants 

Two leaders, the first to stand be- 
hind the group, the second to step 
to position before group after Intro- 
duction. Speech choir or quartet. 
Musicians, either a quartet or a vocal 
or instrumental soloist. 


The Service 


PreLupe (This may be adjusted to 


setting.) 
Hymn: 

All Creatures of Our God and King, 
CYH 181 

This Is My Father's World, CYH 
180, or 

The Heavens Declare Thy Glory, 
CYH 189 

Vutroduction 


First Leaver (from behind group): 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, 
O my soul. While I live will I praise 
the Lord. 

The Lord is good: his mercy is 
everlasting; and his truth endureth to 
all generations. 

Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord. 


Thanksgtuiug 


Second LEADER (who has come be- 
fore group during last phrase of In- 
troduction): 

Let us give thanks to God our Fa- 
ther for the world in which we live, 
for the heavens above and for the 
earth beneath, for his open hand, and 
for his gifts innumerable. 


the Psalms 
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SPEECH Cxorr (from rear of group): 

O God, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches. 

The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth! 


Second LEADER: 

» Let us give thanks for the precious 
things of the earth; for harvests of 
fields and orchards, of forests and of 
the seas; and for the oil and coal and 
minerals from the depths of moun- 
tains and from the valleys. 


SPEECH CHOIR: 

The eyes of all wait upon thee; and 
thou givest them their meat in due 
season. Thou openest thine hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing. 

Thou dost cover the heaven with 
clouds, and preparest rain for the 
earth, and maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains. 

The pastures are clothed with 
flocks, the valleys also are covered 
over with corn. 

Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. 


First LEADER: 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. 


SrEcOoND LEADER: 


Let us offer our praises for the com- 
monplace things of life; for bread and 
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water, for light and air, for summer 
and winter, for God’s voice in the 
storm and in the road of thunder, for 
the beauty and splendor of the dawn, 
and for the pageantry and promise of 
the evening skies. 


SPEECH CHoIR: 

O give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; O worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness. 

The day is thine, the night also is 
thine; thou hast prepared the light 
and the sun. Thou.hast made summer 
and winter. 

From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same we praise thy 
name, O Lord. | 


First LEADER: 

Blessed be the Lord God, the God 
of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. 

And blessed be his glorious name 
forever; and let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory. Amen and amen. 


QuaRTET OR SOLOIsT (if instrument is 
played have one of .leaders read 
against musical background): 
Stanzas one and two, “For the 

Beauty of the Earth,” CYH 184 


RESPONSIVE READING (for 
group) with First Leaver: 
O all ye works of the Lord, bless 

ye the Lord: 

Praise him and magnify him for- 

ever. . 

O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord: 
O ye sun and moon, bless ye the 

Lord. 

O ye showers and dew, bless ye the 

Lord: 

O ye winds of God, bless ye the 


entire 
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Lord. 

O ye fire and heat, bless ye the 
Lord: 

O ye winter and summer, bless ye 
the Lord. 

O ye nights and days, bless ye the 
Lord: 

O ye light and darkness, bless ye 
the Lord. 

O let the earth bless the Lord: 

Yea, let it praise him, and magnify 
him forever. 

O ye mountains and hills, bless ye 


the Lord: 


O all ye green things upon the ° 


earth, bless ye the Lord. 

O all ye fowls of the air, bless ye 
the Lord. 

O all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye 
the Lord. 

O all ye children of men, bless ye 
the Lord: 

Praise him and magnify him for- 
ever. 

Blessed are thou, O Lord, in the 
firmament of heaven: 

And greatly to be praised, and glori- 
fied, and highly exalted forever. 


SECOND LEADER: 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they? . 

Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do 


~ they spin; and yet I say unto you, 


that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith? 
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Hymn: “From All That Dwell Below 
the Skies,” CYH 84 


First LEADER: 

Let us offer our praises to Almighty 
God for gifts of his grace: for inspira- 
tion and instruction of the scriptures; 
for the comfort and benefits of the 
sacraments; for the joy of coming into 
the house of the Lord; and for all our 
prayers that have been heard and an- 
swered. 


ENTIRE GROUP: 

I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord. 

This poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles. 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; 
and I will bless thy name forever and 
ever. 


First LEADER: 

Let us praise and thank God in 
gladness and humility for all great 
and simple joys: for the gifts of won- 
der and the thrill of discovery, and 
for the constant newness of life; for 
all the men and women who reveal 
to us the wonders of our world, and 
the wisdom and greatness of our God. 


ENTIRE GROUP: 

Blessed be the name of God for- 
ever and ever. He giveth wisdom unto 
the wise, and knowledge to them that 
know understanding. He revealeth the 
deep and secret things. 


First LEADER: 

Let us also praise God for the grow- 
ing desire for peace among the na- 
tions, for a better understanding be- 
tween the races, for compassion and 
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the sense of human worth and for a 
quickened conviction of the need of 
religion within our lives. 


SPEECH CHOIR: 

Behold, how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. 

I will praise thee, O Lord, among 
the people; and I will sing praises 
unto thee among the nations. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 
they shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ 
sake, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee. 


QuarTET oR Soto (as before): 
Stanza three, “For the Beauty of 
_the Earth,” CYH 184 


SECOND LEADER: 

Finally, above all things, let us 
praise God for his Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord: For his days upon the earth, 
for his life and example, for his teach- 
ing and love, for his sacrifice on the 
cross, for his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, for his reign at the right hand 
of his Father, for his promise to come 
again, and for the presence of his 
Spirit with us now. 


ENTIRE Group: 

The Lord reigneth, let.the earth re- 
joice; he sitteth between the cheru- 
bims, let the earth be moved. 

O sing unto the Lord a new song; 
for he hath done marvelous things; 
his right hand, and his holy arm, hath 


gotten him the victory. 

The Lord hath made known his 
salvation; his righteousness hath he 
openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen. 

He hath remembered his mercy and 
his truth toward the house of Israel; 
all the ends of the earth have seen the 
salvation of our God. 

Be wise now therefore, O ye kings; 
be instructed, ye judges and peoples 
of the earth. 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad; let the sea roar, and 


' the fulness thereof. 


Let the floods clap their hands; let 
the hills be joyful together before the 
Lord, for he cometh to judge the 
earth; he shall judge the world with 
righteousness, and the people with his 
truth. 


QuarTET oR Soto (as before) (very 
softly): 
Stanza Four, “For the Beauty of 
the Earth,” CYH 184 


First Leaver (slowly and reverently): 

Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to 
him be glory and dominion forever 
and ever. Amen. 


ENTIRE GROUP: 

Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God 
forever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn: Beautiful Saviour, CYH 82 


®@ What we know must be used confidently. To wait until we 
- know all is no more reasonable than a builder’s refusing to build a 
house because he doesn’t know how to build a cathedral.—Phil Mann. 
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The Angel and John Doe 


A fantasy that may not be too fantastic 


By Frank K. Efird front of it. More than likely he had 

a lot on his mind. His wife remem- 

HE car that hit John Doe that —bered that he had been rather serious 
Cvs morning in June wasn’t when he left home. 

speeding. No one on earth “Two things in life I’m going to 

could say why John stepped out in have more of are money and power,” 
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he had told her with determination 
on his face. “If I can swing about two 
more deals like the one that’s coming 
up this morning, I'll have both. Then, 
darling, we'll be sitting on top of the 
world. We won't have a thing to 
worry about.” : 

The words kept going over and over 
in her mind after he left. Money and 
power. Certainly they could be used 
for a lot of good ... and a lot of evil. 
John wanted them. And it looked as 
if he would get them. 

Money and power... 
She didn’t recall much the 
preacher said, or how the 
flowers looked. The solo 
was beautiful. She remem- 
bered some of the words, 
sounding strangely like an 
_ Easter hymn, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” . . . 
Money and power. 


JOHN HAD NEVER felt so strange be- 
fore. It was a little like being buoyed 
up by a cloud. But there weren't any 
clouds around. 

Suddenly he found himself before a 
great white door. Its outside seemed 
familiar. He’d seen a door that looked 
a bit like that somewhere before. Oh 
yes, he recalled, the church that had 
his name on the roll had a door re- 
sembling that. He was glad now that 
he had attended on Palm Sunday. At 
the time he had been a little dis- 
gruntled at having to go just to see 
his daughter confirmed. 

The door opened and someone 
stepped out in front of him. The crea- 
ture looked a lot like a figure he had 
seen on a Sunday school leaflet when 
he -was a boy. 

“Why this . 


.. this... this must be 
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@ ifyou’renot 
afraid to face the mu- 
sic, you may some day- 
lead the band.—CMD 
Magazine. 


an angel,” he thought to himself. 

The radiant being apparently recog- 
nized his thoughts. 

“Yes,” he said, “you're right.” 

“What’s on the other side of that 
door?” asked John. 

The angel smiled sadly and said, 
“Have you ever read a book called 
Revelation?” 

“Revelation? Revelation? Was that 
a book?” He began to feel as if he 
were on a quiz program. 

“Yes,” said the white robed being. 
“Tt was in the back of a 
large book your wife left 
on the dresser in the bed 
room.” 

“Oh! That book!” John 
exclaimed, © stalling for 
time until he could re- 
member it. “The black one 
with gold letters on the 
front. ... The Bible! Sure! You know, 
I was so busy I didn’t get... .” 

“T’ve heard that before,” the angel 
interrupted. “I suppose you've guessed 
by now what’s beyond that door. 
What do you think?” 

“Heaven?” asked John uncertainly. 

“Right,” answered the angel. 

‘Before John could stop it, a ques- 
tion popped into his mind. “Wonder 
if it’s as pretty as the new office build- 
ing we were putting up?” As quickly 
as he could he wiped the thought 
away, hoping the angel had not no- 
ticed it. 

Now he spoke aloud. “Id sure like 
to get in. I'd been meaning to send 
a check to the church. Suppose I 
write one now for 20 thousand dol- 
lars.” He began to feel about for his 
check book. It wasn’t there. 

“That wouldn't help now,” the an- 
gel said. “I was just wondering. You 
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were a Christian, or had your name 
on your church roll. What did you 
) think of Jesus Christ?” 

' “J remember some stories I heard 
about him... or was it Samson... 
in Sunday school. And they spoke of 
him on Palm Sunday when I attended 
church. I really didn’t have time .. . 
my business kept me so... .” 

“T hate to interrupt,” said the angel, 
“but what did you do to help your 
brother when his wife was so ill, and 
he had to lose his home?” 

“I felt sorry for him,” John angrily 
exclaimed, “but he brought most of it 
on himself. I can see that you don’t 
understand people very well. Probably 
you need someone like me in there. 
Perhaps you don’t know that I was a 
leader in the business world with a 
responsible position. I got the great- 
est efficiency out of my men.” 

“We don’t need that,” answered the 
door keeper. “In there everybody 
_ serves everybody else. And by the 
) way, what about that fellow you fired 
in anger because he made a mistake 
that cost the company a hundred dol- 
lars? Did you ever check to see what 
happened to his family?” 

plewase |UustetoOmn a 

Again the angel wearily interrupted. 
“Yes, I know. But just one more ques- 
tion. Why didn’t you use some of that 


executive ability you have when they 
asked your help in that church where 
you had your name?” 

“Well, after all, I had to make a 
living. And I was kept awfully, 
awfully... .” 


THE ANGEL sADLy shook his head 
as the figure of John Doe began to 
move away from him, getting smaller 
and smaller in the distance. 

He remembered another man who 
faced him before the gates of heaven. 
He knew about him before he arrived 
because he had heard the King, now 
inside those doors, describe him. 

The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully; and he 
thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room to 
bestow my fruits? 

And he said, This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns, and_ build 
greater; and there will I bestow ail 
my fruits and my goods. And I will 
say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

And God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee; then whose shall those things 
be, which thou hast provided? So 1s 
he that layeth up treasures for himself, 
and is not rich toward God. (Luke 
1216-21). 


® A porcupine gets no petting. 


® A little girl, having just moved to a large city, became lost. 
She went to the corner policeman who began plying her with 
questions, to no avail. Then the little girl interrupted, ‘Mister, if 
you will take me to the church, | can find my way home.’—A. 


Gordon Nasby. 
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54 out of every 100 young people are worried 


about getting others to like them 


How’s Your M. C. P.* 


By Ruth E. Miller 


F COURSE you want people 
to like you. A recent survey of 


15 thousand young people 
shows that 54 out of every 100 are 
bothered by the problem of getting 
others to like them better. 

Nobody wants to wake up some 
September morn and find that the 
whole gang has gone “that a way,” 
leaving him alone and blue—singing 
with Rosemary Clooney that low- 
down, honky-tonk tune “Why Don’t 
You Love Me?” 

If you do find yourself singing that 
tune, this article is meant to help you 
‘turn the record over. On the other 
side is the tune “Be My Life Com- 
panion.” There’s no reason why the 
serious-minded soul, who is sincerely 
concemed about this personality busi- 
ness, can’t experience the security and 


the companionship that comes with 
being worthwhile. 

Instead of just-trying to prove what 
a swell “package” you are with big 
talk, lipstick, high heels, plenty of 
pocket money, a hot rod, or what have 
your—did you ever stop to think that 
your chums might be more interested 
in you if you tried to perfect a few 
social skills? 

How about trying to measure up to 
the definition of “M.C.P.” (Mature 
Christian Personality)? This, in part, 
is the ability to stick to a job, to 
struggle through until it is finished, 
to endure unpleasantness, discomfort, 
frustration—to give more than is asked 
for or required, to size things up and 
make independent decisions, to live 
more intelligently, more harmoniously, 
more happily with other human be- 
ings. You cannot buy an “M.C.P.” 
You must work for it. 


* Mature Christian Personality 
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One of the greatest joys you can 
have comes from association with peo- 
ple who accept and like you. To a 
considerable extent your happiness 
lies in having many friends and en- 
joying life in the company of people 
of your own age. You'll be happiest 
when you have a congenial best friend 
or two, a gang to go around with. 
Youll want to entertain friends at 
your own home, belong to a club, take 
an active part in your league. 


The you YOU know 

How about taking a look at the you 
YOU know yourSelf to be? Not just 
a quick glance. Take a long, analyti- 
cal, critical stare as though you were 
looking at someone else. What do you 
find? Any of the “Who, me’s” listed 
here: 


Who... me??? 
In the mornings do you wake up 
feeling like a wrong number? 
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Do you feel as if you never have 
any fun like the other kids? 

Do you feel sometimes as if you 
are a drip of a son or daughter? 

Are you touchy and argumentativ2 
and the opposite from the way you 
want to beP 

Do you shut up like a clam when 
in a crowd and yet when you're by 
yourself think of loads of things to 
rattle on about? 

Do you feel your parents don’t try 
to understand you? 

Are you the slowpoke type, always 
a couple of jumps behind your crowd? 

Do you stomp around the house 
biting at the family when that heart 
throb in your life does not cause your 
phone to ring? 

Do you think everybody else gets 
the breaks? Do you make excuses by 
saying, “Sure, if I had as many clothes 

. or as much money . . . or could 
‘apple shine’ for good grades, etc.” 

Do you have a feeling you want to 
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tear down other people? 

Do you feel comfortable about 
yourself in front of others? 

Do you feel able to meet the de- 
mands of life as you face them? 

Do you have a jealous streak show- 
ing? If you catch yourself saying, 
“What does she see in him?” or “isn’t 
it too bad Sally runs after Tim?” the 
streak definitely is showing. 

When things don’t go your way at 
home, do you rant, sulk, and become 
defiant? 


The you PEOPLE see 

Everyone is given a certain rating, 
consciously or unconsciously, by his 
friends. Among the chief causes of 
unpopularity are superiority and in- 
_ feriority complexes which result from 
thinking more about oneself than 
about others. Do people see you as an 
individual continually impressed with 
your own ideas and achievements? Do 
they see you as being too aggressive 
and forward? Do they see conceit, 
snobbishness, unfriendliness in you? 
Or do they see fear, self-conscious- 
ness, shyness, jealousy, noisy behavior, 
ifritability, or listlessness in your per- 
sonality? 

‘Here is another picture of what 
your friends may see in you. Do you— 
monopolize conversation? 

Say “frankly” what you think, 
showing your meaner feelings? 

Grimace. when talking? 

Paw the opposite sex? 

Bandy gossip? 

Interrupt conversation? 

Contradict others thoughtlessly? 

Indulge in habitual tardiness? 

Offer free criticism? 

Talk loud? 

Laugh at practical jokes? 


thus 
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Promise anything “to get out of some- 
thing” without intending to go 
through with it? 

Ask questions about things that are 
none of your business? 

Harp on your troubles? 

Say, “If you loved me as much as I 
love you, you would do ‘such and 
such’ for me?” 

It’s not a bad idea to weed out 
some of the bad habits that you know 
others see in you. And if you want to 
do some self-improving, paste a list 
of “Ways to Improve Self” on the in- 
side of your looseleaf notebook where 
you can look at it everyday and twice 
on Sunday. 

If you try hard enough to improve 


that personality, you'll earn yourself 


a big E for effort from everyone. 


The you CHRIST sees 

Look into your Bible and what do 
you find? Records, fascinating and 
interesting. Records of ripe, fruitful 
achievement of individuals who would 
follow the rules laid down by God. 
Again and again, great events have 
turned on the faithful action of one 
man—Joseph in Egypt, Moses under 
God creating the Hebrew nation. 

Turn the pages to the New Testa- 
ment and you see the irrevocable out- 
line of Christ’s deeds, the pattern of 
his life as he cut it little by little, day 
by day, with purposeful action inter- 
woven with intelligence and controlled 
emotion. Here, too, you see Paul car- 
rying the Gospel to the world. 

Thumb through the Book now and 
try to compare the pattern you are 
following with the one He followed. 

As you examine yourself and com- 
pare your pattern of living with that 
Life and with the lives of your Chris- 
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tian friends, remember that it is for 


/ you alone to choose the pattern of 
| person you want to be. 


You and 
Christ know your defects. You and 
Christ know your assets. 

You have been given a record to 


| make. You have been given a life to 


mold. You can make that record one 
of the best—and distinctively yours— 


“if you will persevere until you have 


molded that life of yours in the shape 
of a Christ-like pattern. If ‘you: fail 
to obey Christ’s behavior guideposts, 
you will pursue happiness in useless 
circles. 

Christ had a definite formula for 
developing an “M.C.P.” This is it: 

1. Find someone whom you can 
love better than yourself, who will be 
to you like yourself, in whose com- 
panionship you feel at ease. Love- 
love-love. 

2. Go out and do something for 
someone who needs your help. Noth- 
ing can make you feel so, wanted or 
secure in this world as doing some- 
thing to help meet the needs of others. 
Service is security to the mature 
Christian. Serve-serve-serve. 

3. With calm manner “wait for 
God. The more you rush around in 
this hectic old world, the harder it is 
for God to make you hear him. Don’t 
try to run away from your problems. 
Sit. still and wait in self-surrender. 


Pick up your Bible. Hear God speak- 


ing to you. Study his Word. Pray 
that you may understand. Pray that 
you may be guided into the knowl- 
edge of Truth. 


Read... study... pray 
Christ gave principles for spiritual 
happiness in the Beatitudes. Modern 
youth might well paraphrase them to 
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read: 

Joyful will be the youth who is 
gentle in spirit, for his will be a life 
of happineess and contentment. 

Joyful will be the youth who has 
understanding of friends, for his per- 
sonality will strike a harmonious note 
with others. 

Joyful will be the youth who has an 
altar to go to, for his will be a per- 
sonality in which God is the recog- 
nized Head. 

Joyful will be the youth whose per- 
sonality tolerates lonely ones, for his 
will be a life of priceless friendship 
and fellowship. 

Joyful will be the youth who recog- 
nizes the value of partnership, for his 
will be a personality in which team 
work and cooperation is exercised. 

Joyful will be the youth whose life 
is based upon fidelity and truthful- 
ness, for his will be a personality filled 
with love. 

Joyful will be the youth that shares 
money, food, talents, hospitality, for 
his will be a personality that will ex- 
tend its Christian influence and fel- 
lowship into all the world. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Suggested hymns: 

“Faith of Our Fathers” 

“Lead On, O King Eternal” 

“He Leadeth Me” 

“Yield Not to Temptation” 

“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in 

Word” 
Scripture: 

I Thessalonians 5:1-11, 14-23 

I Thessalonians 4:1-12 
Prayer: 

Lead us, O Lord of life, in the way 
that we should go. Be with us in this 
discussion so that we may see more 
clearly what is wrong and harmful to 


Thy 
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our personalities, and bring us surely and 
safely to Thy kingdom of more abun- 
dant life. Amen. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

Why not plan a “buzz session?” 

If ever a subject called for a careful 
examination of youth’s attitudes and 
values, this is it. Think about the pos- 
sibility of inviting some older folk, who 
are admired by youth to this meeting. 
They might act as resource leaders or 
consultants for your discussion groups. 

Ask the leaguers to bring their Bibles, 
preferably ones with concordances. Or 
have several concordances at hand for 
easy reference. Instruct each “buzz” 
group to draw from the scriptures for 
the basis of their conclusions. For in- 
stance, if they are discussing some prob- 
lem involving love, ask them to look up 
- what Christ teaches about love, or what 
Paul taught. 

Plan a 15- or 20-minute buzz session 
for this meeting in which your league is 
divided into small, intimate discussion 
groups. Appoint a discussion leader and 
a reporter for each. Instruct the leader 
for each study group to keep the discus- 
sion moving at a fast pace. Have the re- 
porter record the problems and the con- 
clusions as they are thrashed out. 

Problems must be prepared ahead of 
time and assigned to each group in order 
to cover this subject thoroughly. If there 
is time enough after the findings from 
each group are reported, you can give 
time to a general discussion with the 
whole group participating. 


BUZZ GROUP QUESTIONS 

1. From your own observation, as 
well as from your reading, what would 
you say are some of the reasons teen- 


agers fail to get along in teen society? 
What advice for getting along with others 
does Christ give? 

2. If the ability to get along well 
with others is learned, when and where 
should the learning begin? How can it 
best be fostered? 

8. How can parents help their sons 
and daughters enjoy the social life of 
youthP 

4. What is the popular 10th-grader 
like? The 12th-grade boy? The 12th- 
grade girl? Do these descriptions of pop- 
ular youngsters agree with the Christian 
ideals you have had about requirements 
for popularity of these ages? If not, how 
do your ideas differ? 

5. What are the enemies of an at- 
tractive Christian personality? 

6. Which of the following persons 
has an “M.C.P.”? 

a. Every now and then my friend 
Bob brings to my home some new ac- 
quaintance I'd rather he wouldn't asso- 
ciate with. But I don’t interfere because 
Bob has to learn to get on with all sorts 
of people and so do I. Furthermore, 
he’s a pretty sensible boy and sooner or 
later he’ll find out the true measure of 
these acquaintances, I believe. 

b. I found my friend’s diary and read 
some of it. She found out about it and 
is furious with me. I feel queer about it, 
but I think I have a right to know what 
she is doing and thinking, for she is my 
best friend. 

What traits would you cultivate for an 
TNCs Re AP 


TO SUM IT UP 
A successful “M.C.P.”— 
Learns from yesterday; 
Works for today; 
Plans for tomorrow. 


® Rural congregations furnish city churches with 55 per cent of 
their membership, 76 per cent of their pastors, 64 per cent of their 
officers, and 62 per cent of their Sunday school teachers. 
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—Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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By Oscar W. Carlson 


word. The “ev” is “eu” in Greek. 

It means “good.” The “angel” is 
also Greek. It means “news” or “mes- 
sage.” (It is, indeed, our word angel!) 
The “ism” is a common ending for 
many words and means “the business 
of.” 

Now put the three syllables to- 
gether: “The business of the good 
news. That’s evangelism. 

In religious literature this “good 
news has always pointed to one and 
only one Person: Jesus Christ, the 


E sword. The “ex is a fascinating 
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The 
Church 


Grows 


Christians 


You need not be 
brilliant to witness 


to your faith 


Lord. Evangelism, then, is the busi- 
ness of making Jesus Christ known. 


Evangelism and gossip 

At first evangelism had no_tech- 
niques, plans, or programs. It was 
simply the story of how Jesus lived, 
and died, and rose again. It was told 
verbally by men and women who had 
known Jesus and his love to men and 
women who did not know. 

Bryan Green, a well-known and im- 
portant worker in evangelism, has said 
that at the first this business of win- 
ning people to Christ was almost a 
matter of “gossip.” People who had 
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heard Jesus speak, or who had felt 
the power of his resurrection, talked 
about him. They often could not keep 
quiet. They just had to tell some- 
body. 

Fortunately, those who talked most 
convincingly about Jesus were the peo- 
ple who worked out his teaching in 
daily affairs. Those who undertook to 
tell others about the wonderful Sav- 
iour showed by their deeds the big 
difference he had made in their lives. 
Jesus was quite insistent and definite 
about what manner of men we should 
be if we go out to win new disciples 
for him. In all religious activity it is 
important to remember, “What you 
do speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say.” 


You are my witnesses 

This is the way Jesus intended faith 
in him should increase and become a 
world-conquering way of life. He did 
not organize an advertising corpora- 
tion to handle his publicity. He had 
no campaign manager. 

Today the church depends a_ lot 
upon printed matter, books, maga- 
zines, mimeographed material. I 
doubt whether Jesus himself counted 
very much on printer’s ink. He had 
more faith in “talk.” 

After his resurrection, and- during 
the 40 days that followed before his 
ascension, he talked to his disciples 
about “witnessing.” In Acts 1:8 we 
read that he said “You shall receive 
power after the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you, and you shall be my wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem, and in Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

We should underscore the word 
“witness” in this quotation. Here Jesus 
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tells his followers what their main job 
is going to be, namely, witnessing. 

Basic meaning of this word is in the 
first syllable: Wit. Originally it meant 
“to know.” It still does in many in- 
stances, although we think of wit as 
being a synonym for humor. Witness- 
ing is telling what you know to others 
who do not know! If you are re- 
quired by law to be a witness, you 
must tell the jury, who presumably do 
not know and will take your word for 
it, what you have seen or heard about 
a situation. I think this is also the 
meaning of witnessing when used in 
connection with evangelism. 

Apparently Jesus had no other 
method to suggest to keep his name 
alive, to keep the good news circulat- 
ing, to bring lost sinners home to God. 

When Jesus told his disciples what 
he wanted most, he did not say he 
wanted money, or great deeds, or ter- 
rific personalities. He did not say he 
wanted brains, hands, eyes, or feet. 
“You shall,” he said, “be my wit- 
nesses.” It was as though he said, 
“IT want your tongues.” 

The tongue does a lot of damage 
when it is used to say wrong things. 
It does the most good when we use it 
to tell others in sincere and simple 
words that Jesus Christ is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 


Elementary human desire 

Evangelism makes use of the ele- 
mentary human desire to tell other 
people when you have seen something 
unusual or when you know an out- 
standing or famous person. This is 
illustrated by the nativity scene in the 
second chapter of Luke. 

After seeing the Christ Child in the 
manger the shepherds returned and 
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_ told people all about the things that 

) they had seen and had been told by 
| the angel concerning the Child. Here 
is evangelism at the beginning and at 
its best. 

In John 1:41 we are told how An- 
drew first found Jesus and then went 
and told his brother Simon Peter that 
he had found the Messiah. Andrew, I 
think, meant that he had found the 
Man for whom he had been looking! 
One who could free him from sin and 
guilt. 

One of the most vivid stories of the 
New Testament and one that presents 
a classic example of how Jesus prac- 
ticed evangelism is recorded in John 
4:1-42. A  bedraggled, unhappy 
woman finds that Jesus is the Christ. 
Nothing can stop her from running 
back to her village to tell everybody 
about him. 

The same irresistible urge to tell 
_others was illustrated on the first Eas- 
‘ter day. Two disciples with whom 
Jesus journeyed to Emmaus hurried 
back to Jerusalem to tell the disci- 
ples that Jesus had appeared to them 
while they broke bread. 

In all of these incidents can be 
seen how evangelism depends upon 
the most natural human instinct? To 
communicate good news! Although 
children sing it mostly “nowadays, 
there is a hymn that puts it to music: 
, “I Loye to Tell the Story of Jesus and 
His Love.” 


More than new members 
So far in this article we have stuck 
to the root of the idea of evangelism. 
This has been deliberate, because as 
a rule we start out in evangelism with 
a trunkful of blueprints! Committees, 
lists, suppers, visits, etc., etc. 
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This is necessary equipment, espe- 
cially when a congregation plans its 
evangelism systematically. But to pro- 
mote a campaign of evangelism with- 
out knowing the basic ideas involved 
is like bringing together an armful of 
material to make a radio without hay- 
ing any idea of how electricity be- 
haves. 

Evangelism, furthermore, is more 
than just getting new members for our 
church or Luther League. It is help- 
ing God make Christians—people who 
renounce the devil and all his works 
and all his ways, who must forsake 
old habits to follow Christ, and who 
become willing to spend and to be 
spent for him. 

Evangelism is creative work. Chris- 
tians are new creatures. They are re- 
fashioned and retempered into fol- 
lowers of Christ, not by human 
strength or reason, but by the power 
of God which resides in the sincere 
telling, teaching, and preaching of the 
Good News which is Christ. If any- 
one asked me what makes Christianity 
tick, I would reply, “The good news 
that Jesus Christ came to save sin- 
ners.” 

If we do not know what makes 
Christianity tick, our work in evangel- 
ism will not be as interesting as it 
should be. We shall fail to see the 
Spirit of God working through our 
efforts. We may even get the idea 
that evangelism is only good sales- 
manship. 


The Holy Spirit helps 
Our witnessing is absolutely essen- 
tial. Not even angels themselves can 
do this work for God. In our Lu- 
theran church we say that “the means 
of grace” are necessary. People are 
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not able to believe in Jesus Christ and 
be saved unless they hear the Gospel. 
We cannot squirm out of our respon- 
sibility to tell others. 

Neither, however, can we say, “I 
did it. I saved that man by my wit- 
nessing.” It is always the Holy Spirit 
who empowers the words we use in 
telling how Jesus saves and heals. He 
creates faith, love, and hope in the 
people who listen. 

This is why Jesus said before his 
ascension that the disciples would re- 
ceive power after the Holy Spirit was 
come upon them. 

Nobody can call Jesus Lord except 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. Faith 
is not something we muster up as we 
muster up courage. Faith is a gift of 
God. People can never figure out their 
own salvation the way they can fig- 
ure a way out of their financial prob- 
lem, let us say, by working longer 
hours and spending less money. As 

Paul said, the Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation. 

“Well,” some of us are going to 
ask, “how do I know that I have the 
power of the Holy Spirit? How am I 
going to know whether my words will 
convey the power of the Holy Spirit 
to the other person?” 

One must answer the question by 
asking himself another question that 
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only he can answer: “Do I believe in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour?” 
If the answer is, “Yes,” then one can 
be sure that the power of the Holy 
Spirit has come upon him. 

Too often the quieter kind of Chris- 
tian evangelism as practiced by the 
Lutheran church. is not sure of itself. 
Let us not be hesitant because we are 
not brilliant. Let us not be uncertain 
because we are not glib. If we be- 
lieve, we have the Holy Spirit. If we 
have the Holy Spirit, we have his 
power. If we have his power, he will 
make our words be the means of grace 
that creates faith in the heart of the 
listener. 

Many times this writer has spoken 
to a person with fear and trembling, 
not being sure just what to say. Later 
he had learned that his halting and 
fumbling speech opened up a way 
whereby that person was led to Christ. 

“T believe, therefore have I spoken,” 
the scripture tells us. If we do the 
best we can, the Holy Spirit will do 
the rest. 

At the bottom of all the church’s 
efforts to bring people into living fel- 
lowship with God is “the communica- 
tion of the Gospel.” This is to get 
the story of Jesus across! In the fol- 
lowing list of subjects for discussion 
in the Luther League meeting some of 
the most common activities of the 
church will be seen in the evangelistic 
setting and importance. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION _ 

1. The place of infant baptism and 
Christian home training in the program 
of evangelism. Read the Order for the 
Baptism of Infants, Common _ Service 
Book, page 229. Is it true that evangelism 
in the Lutheran church begins in a moth- 
ers arms? Do you think this is accord- 
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ing to Christ’s plan? 

2. The purpose of the church school 
! in the work of evangelism. Do we have 
unbaptized children and children from 
unchurched families in our school? Is 
there a place for evangelism in the pro- 
gram of our school? 

3. The Luther League and the con- 
gregation’s responsibilty of bringing 
others to Christ. Do we know any un- 
converted young people? How would a 
Luther League go about bringing a 
young person to faith in Jesus Christ? 

4. The preaching of the Gospel dur- 
ing the service and evangelism. Do peo- 
ple come to hear a sermon? Do sermons 
help to bring people to Christ? Are peo- 
ple aroused by sermons to ask, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” Should our 
Lutheran worship services be more evan- 
gelistic? 

5. The catechetical class and evangel- 
ism. Are we reachng all the boys and 
girls who should be in our confirmation 
classes? Why do some young people 
drop out of church and Sunday school 

) after they are confirmed? 

6. The program of evangelism in our 
church. What is our church doing to go 
out and bring people to a knowledge of 
Jesus Christ? Do we have a committee 
on evangelism that helps the pastor call 
on new people in the community and 
people who never go to church? What 
has this .committee done in the last 12 
months? 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


On a large piece of paper make a 
chart showing the membership of your 
church during the last 10 years. Secure 
the statistics from your pastor. Use dif- 
ferent colors of crayon to show baptized, 
confirmed, and communing memberships. 
Does the chart indicate growth? All 
things considered, is your church an 
evangelistic church? 

Ask your pastor to discuss the possi- 
bility of using the Luther League in a 
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visitation evangelism program. If the 
idea strikes fire with the league and the 
pastor, appoint a committee to work with 
him in carrying out such a visitation. 

Select two people to carry on a con- 
versation on “Why You Should Be a 
Christian.” Let one be the evangelist 
who tells the other about the benefits of 
being a Christian, and let the other be 
the prospect who finds many excuses and 
faults. Such a conversation will be a 
worthwhile experience for a Luther 
League planning to take part in a cru- 
sade to win other young people to Christ. 
To be witnesses for him we must be on 
the ball and know our stuff! 


SCRIPTURE 
Psalm 51:12, 13 
John 4:1-42 
John 1:35-42 
Acts 1:1-9 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: 
President JAMES C. KINARD, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for both Army and Air Force 


A VISIT TO THE CAMPUS 
WILL CONVINCE YOU—IT’S DIFFERENT 


WALTER C. LANGSAM, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 
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It’s time for your league to pc 


By Elizabeth Cromer 


OW that September has rolled 
NN zim once again, it is time 

for your Luther League to 
“pop back into action.” Why not start 
off with a bang and give a party? 


INVITATIONS 
Pop corn and pop concerts 
Are popular with some; 
We're having a popular party 
And want you to come. 


“Add the address and specify the 
date and the hour. 


DECORATIONS 

Hang strings of popcorn or popcorn 
balls around the room. Also use col- 
ored balloons in various places in the 
room. (Pop these sometime during 
the evening.) 


GAMES 

When the guests arrive, give each a 
small paper bag and require him to 
blow it up and pop it. Anyone taking 
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two claps to pop the bag must pay 
a forfeit. This helps to start things 
off immediately. ~ 

Another way to place guests on 
terms of comradeship is to pin the 
name of some popular actor or author 
on the back of each and require the 
other guests to call him by the first 
name—the guest to guess the full 
name. It adds to the fun if the girls 
are given the names of men, and 
young men the names of girls. 

Por THE QuEsTION—Play this after 
the order of “Cross Questions and 
Crooked Answers.” Line up the girls 
and boys. Give out slips with pro- 
posals to the young men and answers 
to the girls—the more mixed, the mer- 
rier. Each young man must step for- 
ward ‘and pop his question, and the 
girl must answer without laughing, or 
else pay a forfeit. 

Poor Poprer—Play it this way. 
Give out numbers and each boy must 
kneel before the girl holding his cor- 
responding number and_ say _ this 
rhyme: : 
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There once was a kind-hearted papa, 
Who told his wife a big whopper; 


He said she could kiss 
Like a pretty miss, 


Then nothing in reason could stop her. 


The girl must pat him on the head 
and say three times, “Poor Popper,” 


without smiling or laughing. 


A Por ContTEsT 


What pop is a flower? Poppy. 


What pop is a tree? Poplar. 
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What pop is a toy? Popgun. 

What pop is a cloth? Poplin. 

What pop is a utensil? Popper. 

What pop is a member of the Peo- 
ple’s Party? Populist. 

What pop is the whole number of 
people in a place? Population. 

What pop grows in a field? Pop- 
corn. 

What pop is a species of parrot? 
Popinjay. 
Give a popgun to the young man hav- 
ing the greatest number of correct an- 
swers, and a can of unpopped corn 
to the girl. 


OT 


LCOME Ts... 
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Pop-sack ReLay—Players stand in 
two equal lines, single file. Each has 
an unopened new paper sack. At sig- 
nal to start the last player in each 
line blows up his sack and pops it on 
the back of the one in front of him. 
As soon as the sack is popped the next 
player blows up his sack and pops it 
in the same manner. The head player 
pops his sack on his knee. 

Other pop-bag contests can be used, 
such as each player in turn running 
to a chair where the bags are, blowing 
up one, popping it, and returning to 
touch off his next teammate; putting 
bags under foot on the floor and con- 
ducting the same sort of relay as de- 
scribed in the first paragraph; tying 
blown-up bags to ankles of girls and 


Susquehanna University 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Nearly 100 years of notable achievement 
in educating yesterday’s and today’s leaders 


Highest accreditation—Campus of rare beauty 
located in beautiful Susquehanna Valley— 
Co-educational 
Liberal Arts, Business Administration, 
Secretarial Science, Music 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


G. Morris Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT 


expecting their escorts, who have 
linked arms with them, to protect 
them. The men try to pop the bags 
on the ankles of other girls, by tramp- 
ing on them, while each man tries to 
protect his own partner’s bag. 

Por Gores THE WEASEL—Formation: 
Circle of threes-abreast promenade 
counterclockwise, usually one boy and 
two girls. The player in the middle 
takes a position slightly in front of his 
two partners, taking their outside 
hands. These two partners then join 
their inside hands behind his back. 

Action: (1) Players skip in prome- 
nade formation 16 beats. (2) On 
“Pop!” they stop and on “goes” they 
snap the center player under their 
raised hands to the next two players 
behind. (3) Repeat from the begin- 
ning. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Serve soda pop and_ sandwiches. 
For favors, buy the penny all-day 
suckers on sticks and mold popcorn 
balls around them, using any good 
recipe for sugar syrup. 

Close the party with the Luther 
League hymn, “O Christians, Leagued 
Together,” and the Luther League 
Benediction. 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Co-educational 


OFFERS: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Bachelor of Religious Education, Associate degrees (two-year programs) 


School of Nursing 
Fully Accredited 
Beautiful 72-acre campus overlooking New York Harbor 


For further information write: 
Director of Admissions: WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Staten Island, New York 
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By Eugene A. Hoeftman 


DANGEROUS WHEN WET (M-G-M) 

A swimming family from an Ar- 
kansas farm, with Esther Williams as 
top ranking member, gets a sponsor 
for a trip to England to attempt the 
Channel swim en masse, Jack Carson 
promoting. William Demarest and 
Charlotte Greenwood, as the physical 
culture minded parents, provide com- 
edy touches. Fernando Lamas sings 
and charms his way. into Esther’s 
heart, also encouraging her to be the 
swim winner by taking to the water 
with her as she nearly falters at the 
finish. 

An underwater cartoon sequence to 
the tune of “In My Wildest Dreams” 
and involving Esther, the Tom & Jerry 
cartoon characters, and a blue octo- 
pus, is clever. Technicolor. Family. 


THE GIRL NEXT DOOR 

(20th Century-Fox) 

Musical comedy star June Haver 
(tops in this farewell performance) 
has her business manager (Dennis 
Day) purchase her a suburban resi- 
dence so that she can do more social 
entertaining. First party she throws is 
almost ruined when (a) a flock of 
pigeons settles on the guests, and (b) 
a heavy blanket of smoke issues forth 
from the’ barbecue fireplace of next 
door neighbor Dan Dailey. A cross- 
the-back-wall romance ensues, compli- 
cated by the opposition of widower 
Dan’s son, Billy Gray. Two interest- 
ing cartoon sequences bring out va- 
rious phases of the problem. 

Not quite as homespun as the title 
suggests, the picture — entertains 
through a variety of good songs and 
dances. 
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THUNDER BAY 

(Universal-International) 

Filmed in wide-screen, with stereo- 
phonic sound, this high-powered ac- 
tion-drama tells the story of an off- 
shore oil well drilling venture in 
Louisiana. Jimmy Stewart is the hard- 
driving wildcat operator who stakes 
his professional career on the possi- 
bility of bringing in a gusher from 
under the ocean’s surface, on his spe- 
cially-designed floating rig. His pal 
and partner, Dan Duryea, combines 
efficiency with ruggedness; also is not 
averse to mixing pleasure with busi- 
ness on occasion. 

Loye interest centers on sisters Jo- 
anne Dru and Marcia Henderson 
(who marries Dan, precipitating crisis 


The Lenoir Rhyne College Band 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


Voict R. Cromer, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Sixty 


© 1953, Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 


with the townsfolk). Gilbert Roland, 
a boatman, and Jay C. Flippen, oil 
tycoon who backs the boys, are also 
very good. 


Contrast between hectic drive of 


the oil workers and the peaceful, 


shrimp-fishing existence of Port Felic- 


ity highlights this top-notch produc- 
tion. Technicolor. Young adults and 
Adults. 


The Lankenau School 


Only Lutheran 
Boarding and Day School for girls 
_ in the United States 
®@ College Preparatory and General 


Courses in wholesome Christian 
atmosphere 


@ Delightful 20-acre campus 
® Fully accredited 
WRITE 
Sister Lypia Fiscuer, Principal 
38201 W. School House Lane, Phila. 44, Pa. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
BOOKS. Edited by Alfred 
Steufferud. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00. 319 pages. 
Also available for 35 cents in 
paper back “Mentor Books.” 


“Man however well-behaved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved. 
—W. S. Gilbert. 

“No, that judgment of Gilbert's is 
not fair, for one main reason: Monkeys 
don't write books. According to the 
latest statistics, not a single library in 
monkey-language exists in all Africa 
or South America.” 

That’s the opening paragraph of the 
first chapter of The Wonderful World 
of Books. It gives you a pretty fair 
sample of what you may expect to 
find on the other 318 pages of the 
book. 

This volume has between its front 
and back covers 72 articles—quite a 
stack of ’em for such a small fee. 

Theme of the book: is to extend to 

the reader an invitation to do “more 
traveling in the world of books during 
his leisure minutes.” 
_ There’s a variety of articles. Here 
)are some chosen at random: It’s Fun 
to Read; Teen-Agers Read for Fun; 
Why Read Religious Books? A Farmer 
Looks at Reading; The Library of 
Congress; How to Use Books; How to 
Review Books. 

The book is aimed at everyone who 
can read, For that reason, there will 
be chapters that you will likely want 
to skip. 
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Should you be one of those busy 
people who “has no time for reading,” 
the article beginning on page 75 will 
convince you that you do have suf- 
ficient time. Even the busiest person 
in the world can read a minimum of 
20 books a year by following a few 
suggestions of the writer. 

The Wonderful World of Books is 
must reading material for high school 
and college students. It will prove 
that one of the most rewarding extra- 
curricular activities is to read books 
that are not required reading. 

—LEsLiz CoNnraD, JR. 


Books on Keereatiou 


THE RECREATION LEADER. By E. O. 
Harbin. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 129 pages. $1.50. 
Designed as a text for training rec- 

reational leaders, this book reads 
easily and dresses its theory in attrac- 
tive and practical examples. The 
leader should “be 30 minutes early in 
arriving,” says Mr. Harbin, “stand 
where he can be seen by the group, 
speak and give directions so he can 
be heard. . <<” 

The Recreation Leader is for church 
use, but it insists that: the purpose 
of recreation is not to be a “come-on” 
to attract people to the church. Its 
purpose is to enrich life and lead to 
growth in Christ-likeness. Mr. Harbin 
feels recreation to be so important to 
abundant living that he devotes two 
chapters to the responsibility of the 
church in character education and 
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community development through rec- 
reation. 


Under the heading “Objectives and 
Evaluations” he indicates the things a 
recreation leader wants to happen in 
his group: Fun, character growth, im- 
proved tastes and standards, enrich- 
ment of spiritual life, and improved 
skills and interests. 

Then in the rest of the book, the 
author tells how to get these results 
from a recreational program. Under 
three categories — Indoor, Outdoor, 
and Culturai-Creative—he takes you 
step by step through the planning and 
presenting of parties, quiet games, 
banquets, folk games, sports, picnics, 
plays, various craft activities, and 
many others. 

In connection with the helpful 
chapters, Mr. Harbin, an authority 
and author in the field, lists source 
books on every recreation from Indian 
lore to party games, and tells places 
to buy every kind of athletic, craft, 
or dramatic equipment. These source 
lists are themselves of great value to 
any recreation leader. 


I highly recommend the book. 


=|. Re STonL 
Dayton, Ohio 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
pre-nursing; individual guidance; 
Christian character development; mod- 
+. erate’ rates; sports. 
For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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PARTNERS ALL—PLACES ALL! By Mir- 
iam H. Kirkell and Irma K. Schaffnit. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 129 | 
pages. $3.95. 


How many times has your recrea- | 
tion committee said, “We have a 
group of young people who'd like to 
try square dancing. But we haye no 
money for leadership. If only there 
were something written simply enough. 
for us to figure out, so we could all 
learn together!” 

There is! Partners All—Places All is 
a completely different kind of book 
on square and folk dancing. It has 
been written particularly for begin- 
ning dance enthusiasts and leaders. 

This fills a definite and immediate 
need for simple, yet detailed instruc- 
tions for dances of every sort. There 
is a wide variety of groupings and 
formations—circles, longways, straight 
lines, and squares. There are mixers, 
play-party games, dances where no 
partners are needed, and easy dances 
for couples, three and fours—all ar- 
ranged in order from the simplest to 
the most complex. 

This book is designed so that the 
music, the “calls,” and the coaching 
instructions for any given dance will 
be all before the leader’s eyes at the 
same time. Simple piano arrange- 
ments of the music are on right-hand 
pages, along with illustrations. The 
“calls” or “patter” of the leader are 
on the left-hand pages. Parallel to 
these’ are thumbnail directions (with 
diagrams and illustrations), so that the 
leader can check and correct mistakes 
among the dancers. Records which 
can be used are listed by title and 
number for each dance. — 

There is a section on “What the 
terms mean” and “Six suggested Pro- 
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grams for Brand-New Leaders.” And 

\ there is an extensive bibliography of 
records, books, and magazines — all 
complete with addresses of the pub- 
lishers. 


Your league can’t afford to be with- 
out a copy of this valuable guide, for 
with it you can plan some of the best 
“barn parties” you've ever seen. 


—MIKE SCHON 
Alhambra, Cal. 


HOW TO HIT. By Johnny Mize. New 
York: Henry Holt. 113 pages. $2.00. 
If there’s anybody in the baseball- 

ing business today who can speak 

with authority on “how to hit,” it’s 

Johnny Mize, the New York Yank’s 

ace pinch- hitter. He has more home 

runs to his credit than any active 
player in the majors. 

This book is written especially for 
young fellows who are interested in 
improving their hitting power—and 
what baseball-playing youngster isn’t? 

Each element of hitting is explained 
and demonstrated. Forty pages of 
diagrams and actual photographs aid 
the author in showing the reader how 
Johnny Mize practices what he 
preaches! —L. C. 


NEW GAMES FOR ‘TWEEN-AGERS. 
By Allan A. Macfarlan. New York: 
Association Press. 181 pages. $3.00. 
A Luther leaguer looking for a good 

game activity for his group will find 

many helpful suggestions in New 

Games. Throughout the book he will 

find freshness in the games and activ- 

ities suggested for pre-teen and teen- 
age boys and girls. 

The games are classified according 
to age and type of game. Most of the 
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Norman Nuding 
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activities, however, are adaptable for 
the varying age groups. This classifi- 
cation makes the book most useful to 
anyone using it. 

A great variety of indoor and out- 
door games can be found. Old favor- 
ites, many new games, and new ap- 
proaches to familiar games will offer 
bours of entertainment and fun for 
your league members. 


Any person working with young 
people, whether professional or volun- 
teer youth leaders, parents or coun- 
selors, will find this book to be a great 
asset in their planning. 


—HeELEN NorTEMANN 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


HOW TO DEVELOP, PRINT, AND EN- 
LARGE YOUR OWN PICTURES. By 
Flynn, Rosenberg and Kellock. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 113 
pages. 

If you're a camera fan, and don’t 
develop and print your own pictures, 
youll become a “convert” after giyv- 
ing this book a once-over. 

The book is about two-thirds pic- 

ture and one-third print. There are 

more than 300 actual photographs, 
demonstrating each step in the pro- 
cedures of “home” developing, print- 
ing; enlarging and projection control. 
The hands in the photographs appear 


to you just as if they were your own 
hands. 


McGraw-Hill has gone all out to 
make the book of practical use in your 
darkroom by binding’ the pages to- 
gether with small steel clamps—the 
book remains open, and in a flat posi- 
tion, wherever opened. 


—L. C. 
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\ Bulletins 


for noe your 
Youth Sunday Service 


. September 20 


; may be ordered 
| free of charge 
from 
The Luther League of America 
: 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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STUDENTS TODAY! 


What about a church 


vocation? 


Deaconesses are needed in 


* Parishes 

* Institutions , a 
* Social welfare agencies — i 
* Hospitals 4 


_ For information write: 
SISTER ELEANOR JAMIESON 
. Room 713 @ 1228 Spruce St. 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


~ LEADERS TOMORROW! 


